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New England People, 


Whether they live fn the land of their birth, or in other parts of the Union, 
are apt to know the value of a good newspaper. Most of us read at least one 
daily paper regularly, and those who cannot see a ay | read a weekly. To 
keep up with the news is now considered a necessity. eis a wise man who 
selects for himself and his family 


A First-Class Newspaper, 


One that he can rely on to give him not only a careful report of the daily hap- 
penings in his own neighborhood, but an intelligent and comprehensive 
review of all important movements and events in the state, the nation and the 
world. With the newspaper as with everything else the best article that one 
can command is the cheapest in the end. Superior quality counts in nothing 
more than in the public journal through which you keep in touch with the 
world. 


The Springfield Republican 


Is recognized as a superior newspaper, one of the leaders of the American 
press. It has been in successful operation for over 70 years, but it is thoroughly 
progressive and modern. Its mechanical plant has been entirely renewed 
within the past year, the second time within a dozen years. Its facilities for 
publishing a great newspaper are now unsurpassed. The volume of reading 
matter in its daily issue has been increased by 40 per cent. and it has thus been 
possible to notably enrich and strcngthen the quality of the paper. 


News, Politics, Literature. 


In all of these departments of a newspaper the policy of The Republican is 
broad, independent and fair. It is alert and enterprising in the service of its con- 
stituency. It seeks to enlighten the minds and brighten the lives of its readers 
by laying before them day by day all that is best and richest and most interest- 
ing in current affairs, both at home and abroad. It publishes fully and fairly 
the information which enables its readers to form their own opinions on pub- 
lic questions. It samples liberally the best literature of the times. 


The Sunday Republican 


Is unique among Sunday newspapers. It is large enough to afford its readers 
a rich assortment of entertaining and instructive literature in addition to the 
news, but it does not swamp them in an ocean of printed words, in which good 
matter and the worthless are indiscriminately mixed. It aims first at excel- 
lence and in quantity is reasonable. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is an invaluable journal for all who cannot keep pace with the crowding re- 
ports of current events in the daily press, and as well for New Englanders 
away from their early homes who desire to keep informed of events and of 
public sentiment in Yankee Land. It is edited with great care and presents 
each week the best editorial and literary matter from the seven daily issues, 
in addition to a compact and comprehensive review of the news. It also de- 
votes special attention to farming interests. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $8 a year; $2 a quarter; 70 cents a month; 18 cents 
a week; 3 cents a copy. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $2 a year; $1 for six months; 5 cents a copy. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $1 a year; 50 cents forsix months; 3 cents acopy. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN will be sent free for one month to those who 
wish to try it. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Specimen copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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ACROSS THE YEARS. 


Hip in some secret chamber of the heart 
Who has not, set apart, 
Old dreams, once sweet, too bitter now 
for tears, 
Kept from the tnnocent years 
When this sad world, worn grey by 
_ Weary feet, 
First met us, strange and sweet ; 
When joys unknown dreamed on the 
sleeping seas, 
When half-caught mysteries 
Glanced in the woodlands, and the purple 
hill 
Had glorious secrets still ? 
In that lost world of sweet and fearful 


joy 
Still dwells and dreams a boy 
Dear to my heart as some wild flower of 
song 
Heard on a summer night, and lost, alas, 
so long ! 
I know there shines a brighter sun for 
him, 
And out of bluer skies 
Than those which Time and tears make 
grey and dim 
To disenchanted eyes. 
I fain would see him, yet I fear to meet 
His pure soul’s questionings 
Lest I should soil with my world-weary 
feet 
Young Hope’s half-opened wings. 
All the old glamour lies on hill and sea, 
Green woods and valleys lone, 
In that fair world, lost for so long to me, 
Which still is all his own. 
He hears strange voices calling him and 
sees 
The fairy-people pass 
Where there is naught for me but mur- 
murous bees 
And wind-stirred meadow-grass. 
For him there is no dawn that may not 
bring 
Adventure wild and strange ; 
Not his the curse of vain remembering 
Nor the cold fear of change. 
I know his thoughts, his hopes, his 
dreams, for all 
Were shared with me of old 
Ere [ had seen life’s pitiless sunlight fall 
Across my fairy gold. 
And still I know he looks to see me 
come 
Adown the hill of Fame, 
As in our dreams with trumpet and with 
drum 
And banners brave we came. 








Years, ete. 


He knows not the black gulfs that open 
wide 
Between my life and his, 
That he shall never leave the further 
side 
Nor I return from this. 


At summer noon he calls me from the 
heights, 
And on long winter nights, 
When the brown hills and sky and 
shining bay 
Are all one weary grey, 
Above the wild swan’s trumpet, ringing 
clear, 
His voice again I hear. 
Fain would I rise and go along with him 
Out through the shadows dim 
To some dark, shining sea where the 
white stars 
Through silvered, cloudy bars 
Look on their mirrored beauties and the 
air 
A thousand odors sweet and charméd 
sounds doth bear. 
DuNCAN J. ROBERTSON. 
Longman’s Magazine, 


AFTER RAIN, 


CLEAR shining after rain ; the great grey 
seas 

Sleep, scarcely ruffled by the wooing breeze, 

That, heather-laden from the purple down, 

Sweeps o’er the red roofs of the fishing- 
town, 

Moving the brown sails of the flitting skiffs, 

Dying in the deep shadow of the cliffs. 


Clear shining after rain; the August 
skies, 

All glowing in the sunset’s rosy dyes, 

Lend a soft radiance from the golden west, 

To spread a pathway over ocean’s breast, 

That heaves and murmurs, making music 
low, 


To the still splendors of the afterglow. 


So, with the shade and shine of April past, 
And summer’s passionate moments lulled 


at last, 


The autumn’s tranquil magic claims its 


hour. 


The fruit, sometimes, is sweeter than the 


flower ; 


When the hot heart and eager baffled will, 


In the clear shining after rain, lie still. 
All The Year Round. 
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The Gouvernante of Paris. 


Froin Temple Bar. 
THE GOUVERNANTE OF PARIS. 


A CHAPTER entitled ‘‘ Parisian Con- 
trasts,”” in a book little known — 
scarcely even remembered now — by 
Henry Fothergill Chorley, the once 
formidable Atheneum critic, contains 
the following remarkable passage : — 


Another and most signal example of the 
contrasts to be encountered in Paris I 
found in the two small and humbly fur- 
nished rooms where Madame La Duchesse 
d’Abrantés received her weekly guests. 
Who could enter them and not think of the 
brilliant fétes of Paris, at which, as Junot’s 
wife, she had queened it in her time? 
Herself, too! When I saw her, every 
trace of youth and elegance was gone. 
Her figure was clumsy, her eye heavy, her 
voice hoarse, and her spirits feverish, 
spirits referable to the same habit of in- 
dulgence in opiates. It was a complete 
metamorphosis. One could not speak of 
difference between the present and the 
past —between the literary drudge, com- 
pelled, out of an exhausted store, to coin 
volume after volume, and the intimate com- 
panion of Napoleon. The noisy repartee 
and anecdote which filled her small rooms, 
and in which she bore a most incessant 
part, could not deafen me to the recollec- 
tions that would arise, as I watched her 
cajoling one or two of those confident 
black-bearded haunters of every salon, in 
every line of whose countenance there is 
journaliste as clearly written as if the 
printer’s devil had stamped it there. This 
was only a few months before the contrasts 
of Madame d’ Abrantés’ lot were brought to 
a climax by her death in a hospital. When 
she was lying there —once the inmate of 
palaces —in almost her last hours, the 
nurse in attendance pointed her out to a 
party of visitors, who were making the 
tour of the wards. ‘‘ What!’’ exclaimed 
the expiring woman, ‘‘is it me you would 
make a show of ?”? 

‘“*Think,’? comments Miss Mitford, 
in quoting part of this passage to Mrs. 
Browning, 
think of the Ambassadress, the Gouver- 
nante of Paris, the Vice-Queen of Portugal, 
laboring as a bookseller’s drudge; fancy 
the wife of Napoleon’s first aide-de-camp 


1 Music and Manners in France. By Henry 
Fothergill Chorley. Longmans, 1841, vol. iii., pp. 
260, 261. 





se 
107 
and friend, the companion of Josephine, 
of Hortense, of Duroc, of Madame Mére, 


forced to court such creatures as Balzac has 
painted in ‘‘ The Journalists of Paris !’’ ? 


A recent edition of a work which had 
also somewhat dropped out of sight, 
rather from its scarcity than from any 
decrease of interest in the fascinating 
period of which it mainly treats (for 
truly of the making of Napoleonic 
books there is no end), enables one 
fully to realize how romantic and star- 
tling were the vicissitudes of that ca- 
reer which Mr. Chorley saw drawing 
to its painful close.? Space will not 
admit of more than an outline of Ma- 
dame Junot’s story here, and a few 
specimens of her animated and pictur- 
esque descriptions ; were we to quote 
all that would repay perusal we should 
have to transfer the four attractive vol- 
umes almost en bloc to these pages. 

It is curious how silent contemporary 
chroniclers are about a woman who 
might have been expected to stamp her 
personality on the memories of all with 
whom she came into contact. We 
learn nothing of her from Bourrienne 
or Constant, from Madame de Rémusat, 
or that universal gossip Madame de 
Genlis, nor is she mentioned in the 
memoirs of her friend Madame Ré- 
camier. Las Cases indeed spoke, and 
roused her dire indignation ; of his re- 
marks something will be said hereafter. 
It is well that she has left so clear and 
vivid a portrait of herself, in depicting 
the many famous persons by whom she 
was surrounded, or French literature 
would have lost one of its most original 
and animated figures. 

We do not claim for all her judg- 
ments or every detail of her narrative 
implicit and unqualified acceptance. 
Probably no woman of quick feelings 
and temper, placed amidst such throng- 
ing rivalries and jealousies, personal, 
social, and, so far as her husband was 
concerned, professional, could have 
preserved absolute impartiality. But 


2 Memoirs and Correspondence of Mary Russell 
Mitford. Bentley. Vol. iii., pp. 138, 139. 

3 Autobiography and Recollections of Laura, 
Duchess of Abrantés (widow of General Junot). 
Edit. 1893. Richard Bentley & Son. 
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her stories always appear ben trovato, 
and the occasional touches of malice 
which add liveliness to her style are 
easily allowed for by her readers. 

Napoleon ands his family in their 
early struggles and domestic life —the 
courts of the Consulate and Empire — 
the rivalries of the princesses — Jose- 
phine’s breakfasts—social relations 
with foreign potentates — private the- 
atricals at the Elysée and Malmaison — 
are photographed here in tints which 
cannot fade, and in a style too natural 
and vivacious ever to become old-fash- 
ioned, though the plain-speaking of the 
author is sometimes a little startling. 
When all allowance has been made for 
possible prejudice and exaggeration, 
no chronicler of the period has left us 
records at once so vivacious and so mi- 
nute. 

Madame d’Abrantés was born at 
Montpellier in 1784. Her mother was 
one of the Comneni (of which family 
she believed that of Bonaparte to be a 
branch), and was the most intimate 
friend of Letitia Ramolini, afterwards 
the mother of Napoleon. Her father 
was a Frenchman named Permon, 
** connected with the army,’’ who, says 
his daughter, ‘‘fenced like the cele- 
brated Saint George, was a delightful 
performer on the violin, and had the 
elegant manners of a man of rank, ai- 
though only a commoner. . . On his 
arrival in Corsica he had already an 
honorable fortune to offer to the lady 
whom he might wish to make his wife. 
He fixed his choice on the pearl of the 
island —he sought and obtained the 
hand of my mother.”’ 

M. Permon, accepting a temporary 
appointment in America, took his son 
with him, Madame Permon and her 
other children returning to Corsica, 
where the intimate friendship between 
Letitia and Panoria was .renewed, and 
their children became constant playfel- 
lows. 

When M. Permon returned to France, 
at the close of the American War, he 
purchased the situation of receiver- 
general of departmental taxes, and 
fixed his abode at Montpellier, where 
his youngest child, Laure, was born ; 





but, in 1785, Montpellier was quitted 
for Paris, which afforded a wider sphere 
for the social ambitions of M. Permon 
and his wife. 


My mother [says Madame d’Abrantés] 
possessed the qualifications of an agreeable 
hostess. Her good temper and frankness 
of manner made her a favorite with every- 
body; she united to beauty of person, 
grace, tact, and above all, a natural intelli- 
gence. She was, however, exceedingly 
deficient in education. She used to say 
she had never read but one book (Telema- 
chus) ; but, in spite of that, those who had 
once enjoyed her conversation never could 
quit her society without reluctance and 
regret. How many poets and distinguished 
literary characters have I seen spellbound 
by the charm, not of her person, but of her 
manners! No one could tell a story with 
more piquant originality. Often have my 
brother and myself sat up until three 
o’clock in the morning listening to her. 
But what particularly marked her charac- 
ter was her perfection in that most difficult 
art of presiding in her drawing-room, or, as 
the emperor used to style it, ’ art de tenir 
son salon. y 


While the parents re-assembled many 
distinguished friends around them, the 
children were educated, we are told, 
‘‘on the principles inculcated in Rous- 
seau’s ‘ Emile,’ ”’ the little Laure being 
dressed as a boy until she was eight 
years old. It was during this residence 
in Paris that she first saw Napoleon : — 


He was at that time in the Military 
School, having quitted Brienne in the pre- 
ceding year. My uncle Demetrius had met 
him just after he alighted from the coach 
which brought him to town ; ‘‘ And truly,”’ 
said my uncle, ‘“‘he had the appearance of 
a fresh importation. I met him in the 
Palais Royal, where he was gaping and 
staring with wonder at everything he saw. 
He would have been an excellent subject 
for sharpers, if, indeed, he had had any- 
thing worth taking !”’ 

My uncle invited him to dine at his 
house. He told my mother that Napoleon 
was very morose. ‘‘I fear,’’ he added, 
“that that young man has more self- 
conceit than is suitable to his condition. 
When he dined with me he began to de- 
claim violently against the luxury of the 
young men of the Military School. After 
a little he turned the conversation upon 
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Manea, and the present education of the | are imposed upon me by the folly of my 


young Maniotes, drawing a comparison be- 
tween it and the ancient Spartan system of 
education. His observations on this head 
he told me he intended to embody in a 
memorial to be presented to the minister 
of war. All this, depend upon it, will 
bring him under the displeasure of his 
comrades, and it will be lucky if he escape 





being run through. A few days afterwards 
my mother saw Napoleon, and then his 
irritability was at its height. He would 
scarcely bear any observations, even if 
made in his favor, and I am convinced that | 
it is to this uncontrollable irritability that 
he owed the reputation of having been ill- 
tempered in his boyhood and splenetic in 
his youth. My father, who was acquainted 
with almost all the heads of the Military 
School, obtained leave for him sometimes 
to come out for recreation. On account of 
an accident (a sprain, if I recollect right) 
Napoleon once spent a whole week at our 
house. To this day, whenever I pass the 
Quai Conti I cannot help looking up at a 
garret window at the left angle of the 
house on the third floor. That was Napo- 
leon’s chamber when he paid us a visit, 
and a neat little room it was. My brother 
used to occupy the one next to it. The 
two young men were nearly of the same 
age ; my brother, perliaps, had the advan- 
tage of a year or fifteen months. My 
mother had recommended him to cultivate 
the friendship of young Bonaparte; but 
my brother complained how unpleasant it 
was to find only cold politeness where he 
expected affection. 


The Permon family attributed Napo- 
leon’s reserve and ill-humor to hyper- 
sensitiveness on the score of the 
extremely narrow means which placed 
him at a disadvantage with his better- 
supplied fellow-students ; and M. Per- 
mon resorted to a friendly ruse on his 
behalf : — 


I told him [he said] that before his 
father expired in our arms at Montpellier, 
he gave me a small sum to be applied to 
the wants of his son in cases of emergency. 
Napoleon looked at me with so scrutinizing 
a gaze that he almost intimidated me. 
“Since this money comes from my father, 
sir,” said he, ‘‘I accept it. Had it been a 
loan I could not have received it. My 
mother has already too many burthens, 
and I must not increase them by expenses 





beyond my means, particularly when they 


comrades.”’ 


On the day when Napoleon first put 
on uniform as a sous-lieutenant of artil- 
lery, he presented himself in Madame 
Permon’s salon, and her cruel young 
daughters burst into a fit of laughter at 
the absurd appearance of his boots, 
which were ‘so high and wide that his 
little thin legs seemed buried in them.” 

At no period of his life could Napo- 


leon take a laugh at his own expense, 


though so fond of teasing others, and 
his vanity being wounded, he grew 
angry with his fair critics. Cécile Per- 
mon on this told him that since he 
wore a sword he ought to be gallant to 
ladies, and to feel flattered when they 
joked with him. ‘You are nothing 
but a child —a little pensionnaire !”’ he 
contemptuously replied. On which the 
schoolgirl of thirteen retorted, ‘*‘ And 
you are nothing but a Puss in Boots !”’ 
Though extremely annoyed at the time, 
Napoleon proved that he bore no mal- 
ice by having a toy made for the little 
Laure, representing the cat of the fairy- 
tale attired as footman to the Marquis 
de Carabas.? 

Madame d’ Abrantés’ memories of the 
first French Revolution were only the 
confused recollections of childhood, but 
she saw the “immense and joyful 
crowd” which thronged the streets to 
greet the deputies on their way to 
the assembly of the States-General, and 
remembered, ‘‘as though they were 
terrible dreams,’’? many of the stormy 
scenes which preceded the Reign of 
Terror. The royalist predilections of 
M. Permon and his wife were so well 
known, that Paris soon became an un- 
safe abode for them, and they departed 
for Toulouse, leaving their daughters 
in a pension, and their son in lodgings 
in the neighborhood : — 


My sister and I were wretched during 
the time we remained at the boarding- 


1 Some amusing scenes, fully described in the 
memoirs, show that many years afterwards Laure 
put a stop to Napoleon’s tormenting Josephine 
and Junot, whom he was calling the Comtesse 
d@’ Escarbagnas and the Marquis de Carabas, by 
simply reminding him that he had himself once 
been called Puss in Boots. 
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school. Our only intervals of happiness 
were when my brother came to see us, 
which he did as often as he could. One 
day he perceived as he came along groups 
of individuals whose sanguinary drunken- 
ness was horrible. They bore tattered 
garments upon their pikes and swords. 
Their countenances were inflamed, and 
their eyes haggard ; in short, their appear- 
ance was hideous. These groups became 
more frequent and more numerous. My 
brother, in his uneasiness about us, drove 
rapidly along the Boulevard until he ar- 
rived opposite the house of Beaumarchais. 
There he was stopped by an immense mob, 
composed also of half naked individuals 
besmeared with blood, and who had the 
appearance of demons incarnate. They 
vociferated, sang, and danced. It was the 
Saturnalia of Hell! On perceiving Albert’s 
cabriolet they cried out : ‘‘ Let it be taken 
to him! Let it be taken to him! He is 
an aristocrat !’? Inamoment the cabriolet 
was surrounded by the multitude, and from 
the middle of the crowd an object seemed to 
arise and approach. My brother’s troubled 
sight did not enable him at first to perceive 
long auburn tresses clotted with blood, and 
a countenance even still lovely. The ob- 
ject came nearer and nearer, until it was 
opposite to him. My unhappy brother 
uttered an involuntary cry. He had recog- 
nized the head of Madame de Lamballe !”’ 
Shortly after this dreadful scene the 
whole Permon family were re-united 
at Toulouse, and Madame Permon, in 
great alarm for her husband and son, 
implored the intervention of her old 
friend and fellow-countryman, the dep- 
uty Salicetti, who placed M. Permon 
under the protection of the authorities 
of Toulouse, and appointed Albert his 
secretary, to save him from military 
service, for which his state of health 
unfitted him. When Salicetti, as rep- 
resentative from the Convention to the 
army of Italy, signed the order for the 
arrest of the young Napoleon,! who in 
his gigantic strides towards power was 
already a general, Madame Permon in- 
terceded for him, but in vain ; Salicetti 
replied that “the affairs of Geneva 
rendered the arrest indispensable ;”’ 
Madame d’Abrantés thinks that rivalry 
in a love affair had much more to do 
with it. However that may have been, 


1 August, 1794. 


| the detention only lasted thirteen days, 
but the insult, coupled with the subse- 
quent erasure of his name from the list 
of general officers, rankled in Napo- 
leon’s proud and sensitive mind, and 
the matter is only mentioned here to 
show, in an incident which will be de- 
scribed later, how nobly he could at 
this period of his life return good for 
evil.? 

Madame d’Abrantés says that she 
can never remember feeling the light- 
hearted carelessness natural to a child : 


No sooner did my understanding begin 
to develop than I was required to employ it 
in guarding all my words and gestures ; for 
at the time to which I allude, the veriest 
trifle might become the subject of serious 
investigation. Even the games of child- 
hood were rigorously watched, and I never 
shall forget that a domiciliary visit was 
made to our house at Toulouse, and my 
father was on the point of being arrested, 
because, while playing at the game called 
La Tour, prens garde ! I said toa little boy 
of five years old, ‘‘ You shall be Monsieur 
le Dauphin.” 


Referring to the precautions nec- 
essary in communication between 
Paris and the provinces, Madame 
d’Abrantés tells a characteristic story 
of her mother : — 


News was frequently sent from Paris to 
the country in the lining of a coat, the 
crown of a hat, or a box of artificial 
flowers. It was customary to send with 
these packets a letter saying, ‘‘ In compli- 
ance with your request, I send you such or 
such a thing.”’ My mother was sometimes 
very reluctant to pull to pieces the beauti- 
ful articles of millinery which came from 
Paris in this way. I recollect she once 
wore a hat in which a letter was concealed 
a whole fortnight, without telling my father 
where it came from, because she knew he 
would have had it pulled to pieces without 
mercy. It was to be sure at a moment 


. 2 “ Bonaparte, who was then very unfortunately 
situated, came to Paris to obtain justice, or to 
endeavor to put into execution some of the thou- 
sand projects which, as he used to tell us, he 
formed every night when he lay down to rest. He 
had with him only one aide-de-camp — one friend, 
whom his adverse fortune attached the more 
strongly to him. This was Junot, who from that 
moment gave him abundant proofs of the sincere 
friendship which never terminated but with his 
life.” — Madame d’ Abrantés, 
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when no very interesting news was likely 
to be communicated. 


The ‘ Biographie Universelle ’’ 
very severe on Madame Permon : — 

L’esprit de dénigrement le plus hostile 
n’aurait pu représenter cette dame sous des 
traits moins favorables que ne l’a fait Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés en voulant préconiser 
comme des perfections tous les défauts de 
sa mére. Elle en fait une petite maitresse 
surannée d’ un caractére absolu, capricieux, 
vindicatif. 


But the critic fails to recognize the 
charm which Madame d’Abrantés im- 
parts to the portrait, in spite of all her 
mother’s errors of temper and judg- 
ment. She appears as a spoilt child of 
the South, indeed — wilful, passionate, 
luxurious. But also affectionate, grace- 
ful, gracious; and even through the 
cold medium of pen and paper, and at 
this distance of time, the daughter com- 
pels one to feel the mother’s fascina- 
tion. 

It was when Madame Permon ven- 
tured back to Paris with her children 
that Laure saw most of Napoleon, then 
“decidedly ugly and very careless of 
his personal appearance.”’ 


He afterwards underwent a total change. 
I do not speak of the illusive charm which 
his glory spread around him, but I mean 
that a gradual physical change took place 
in him in the space of seven years. His 
emaciated thinness was converted into a 
fulness of face, and his complexion, which 
had been yellow and apparently unhealthy, 
became clear and comparatively fresh ; his 
features, which were angular and sharp, 
became round and filled out. As to his 
smile it was always agreeable . . . In short, 
when I recollect Napoleon entering the 
courtyard of the Hétel de la Tranquillité in 
1793, with a shabby round hat drawn over 
his forehead, and his ill-powdered hair 
hanging over the collar of his grey great- 
coat (which afterwards became as cele- 
brated as the white plume of Henry IV.), 
without gloves, because he used to say they 
were a useless luxury, with boots ill-made 
and ill-blacked, with his thinness and his 
sallow compiexion—and think what he 
was afterwards, I do not see the same 
man in the two pictures. My mother,who 
was the best-hearted and most natural of 
women, frankly expressed all the pleasure 
she felt at seeing him again. She spoke to 


is 
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him of Salicetti, whom, she said, she had 
blamed for his treatment of him. A smile 
passed rapidly over the lips of Bonaparte. 
‘*He wished,’’ said he, ‘“‘to ruin me, but 
my star prevented him. However, I must 
not boast of my star, for who knows what 
may be my fate?’’ I never shall forget 
the expression of his countenance as he 
uttered these last words. 


It was not long before the positions 
of the two former friends were re- 
versed. Salicetti was concerned in the 
insurrection of May 20th, 1795, and 
Madame d’Abrantés gives a minute 
and most dramatic account of his seek- 
ing refuge in her mother’s apartments 
on the following day, exclaiming breath- 
lessly that he was proscribed, and ap- 
pealing to her remembrance of what he 
had done at her entreaty for her hus- 
band and son. She had a dinner-party 
that day at which Bonaparte was one 
of the invited guests, and she was at 
her wit’s end how to conceal the fugi- 
tive. The mistress of the house, how- 
ever, who was necessarily taken into 
confidence, told Madame Permon that 
if she would change her bedroom it 
might be done, as a hiding-place therein 
had already saved four lives. Salicetti 
was accordingly placed there, and Ma- 
dame Permon returned to her friends 
to play the part of the brilliant and 
untroubled hostess, while trembling at 
every step without and every sound 
within. 

Next day Napoleon called on her, 
taking with him a bouquet of violets, 
so unusual an attention from him that 
the mother and daughter could not re- 
frain from smiling. Napoleon also 
smiled, observing that he supposed he 
made but ‘‘a sorry cavaliere servente.’’ 
A long conversation followed, in which 
Napoleon showed that he knew Sali- 
cetti’s hiding-place, and how he had 
worked on Madame Permon’s gratitude 
to obtain protection, and tried to entrap 
Mademoiselle Laure into an admission 
of the facts. But the girl was on her 
guard, and Madame Permon flattered 
herself that she dispelled suspicion by 
admitting that Salicetti had indeed 
asked shelter of her the evening before, 
but on her refusal had departed : — 
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“Tis just as I suspected!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He was coward enough to say 


to a woman, ‘Expose your life for mine.’ 
But did the wretch who came to interest 
you in his fate, did he tell you that he had 
just assassinated one of his colleagues ? 
Had he, think you, even washed his gory 
hands before he touched yours to implore 
your protection?’ ‘‘Napoleon! Napo- 
leon !’’ exclaimed my mother in Italian, 
“this is too much! Be silent ; if you are 
not, leave me! Though the man has been 
murdered, it does not follow that it is 
Salicetti’s fault.” Whenever my mother 
was violently excited she always spoke 
Italian or Greek, and often to people who 
understood neither the one nor the other. 
Salicetti heard the whole of this conversa- 
tion, for he was separated from us only by 
a thin partition. As for me, I trembled 
under the momentary expectation of seeing 
him issue from his hiding-place. I then 
knew but little of the world. After some 
further conversation of the same kind, 
Bonaparte rose to take his leave, and it 
was high time, for my poor mother was 
exhausted. She beckoned me to go and 
bolt her chamber door, and open that of 
Salicetti’s retreat. I never liked Salicetti. 
There was something about him which to 
me was always repulsive. When I read 
the story of the ‘‘ Vampire,’’ I associated 
that ideal character with the recollection of 
Salicetti. His pale, jaundiced complexion, 
his dark, glaring eyes, his lips, which 
turned deadly white whenever he was agi- 
tated by any powerful emotion, all seemed 
present to me. When I opened the door 
after Bonaparte’s departure the sight of 
Salicetti produced in me a feeling of horror 
which I shall never forget. He sat on a 
small chair at the bedside, his head leaning 
on his hand, which was covered with blood, 
as was likewise the bed itself, and a basin 
over which he was leaning was full. He 
had been seized with a hemorrhage, and 
streams of blood were running from his 
mouth and nose. His face was frightfully 
pallid, and his whole appearance affected 
me to such a degree that it haunted me in 
dreams a long time after. 

The next point was to get Salicetti 
safely out of Paris before the trial of 
his fellow insurgents ; Madame Per- 
mon was known to be about to join her 
husband at Bordeaux, and she obtained 
a passport for a valet, who was dis- 
missed on the eve of departure, his 
place on the box of her carriage being 
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taken by the fugitive. At Croix 
de Berney an anonymous letter was 
handed to Madame Permon, whose 
contents left no doubt as to the sender ; 
the then unfamiliar handwriting was 
afterwards discovered to be Junot’s. 


“*T never like to be thought a dupe. I 
should seem to be one in your eyes if I did 
not tell you that I knew of Salicetti’s place 
of concealment more than twenty days ago. 
You may recollect, Madame Permon, what 
I said to you on the first of Prairial. I was 
almost morally certain of the fact ; now I 
know it positively. 

‘*You see, then, Salicetti, that I might 
have returned the ill you did tome. In so 
doing I should only have avenged myself ; 
but you injured me when I had not offended 
you. Which of us stands in the preferable 
point of view at this moment? I might 
have taken my revenge ; but I did not. 
Perhaps you will say that your benefactress 
was your safeguard. That consideration, I 
confess, was powerful. But alone, un- 
armed, and an outlaw, your life would 
have been sacred to me. Go seek in peace 
an asylum where you may learn to cherish 
better sentiments for your country. About 
your name my mouth is closed. Repent, 
and appreciate my motives. 

‘*Madame Permon, my best wishes are 
with you and your child. You are feeble 
and defenceless beings. May Providence 
and a friend’s prayers protect you! Be 
cautious, and do not stay in the large 
towns through which you may have to 
pass. Adieu.’’ 


Madame Permon’s amazement at 
Napoleon’s perspicacity was as great as 
her admiration of his forbearance, in 
which she compelled Salicetti reluc- 
tantly to join. 

There is said to have been a romantic 
interlude during this hurried flight. 
One would hardly suppose that the 
vainest of mankind could have consid- 
ered himself an eligible parti at such a 
time and under such circumstances, 
but Salicetti demanded the hand of 
Laure (as a reward apparently for hav- 
ing allowed her mother to save his 
life) ; and when Madame Permon de- 
clined the honor on the ground of 
her daughter’s extreme youth, he an- 
swered : — 


Elle est trop jeune? Pas du tout. Son 
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esprit est formé comme celui d’une per- 
sonne de vingt-cing ans ; et puis son carac- 
tére est ce qui m’a séduit. Cette jeune 
fille 14 serait capable d’étre une seconde 
Charlotte Corday, si on touchait un cheveu 
& quelqu’un de nous trois.} 

At Bordeaux the travellers learnt 
that M. Permon had left, and by his 
advice they proceeded to Cette, whence 
Salicetti embarked for Genoa, to Ma- 
dame Permon’s unspeakable relief, 
while she and her party rejoined her 
husband, with whom they returned to 
Paris in September. A minor civil 
war was then raging between the Con- 
vention and the Sections, and M. Per- 
mon was subjected to a domiciliary 
visit because he had not enrolled him- 
self in the National Guard. On being 
told that he was too ill to do so, the 
representative of the Section exclaimed, 
‘What sort of illness is it? I see that 
he arrived nineteen days ago; I should 
have had time to die and come to life 
again three times over ! ”’ 

Once was enough for poor M. Per- 
mon, who was really on his death-bed ; 
he expired early in the following month 
after a violent attack of delirium caused 
by the horrors of street fighting, and 
his children lost not only a father but 
‘‘a friend, indulgent without weak- 
ness.”’ 

Madame Permon then took a house 
in the Chaussée d’Antin, and when the 
family roused themselves from their 
first stupor of grief they saw with sur- 
prise the alteration in the fortunes of 
Napoleon (a faithful and most service- 
able visitor during M. Permon’s last 
illness), who had become “a necessary 
and important personage as if by 
magic.”” He was very charitable and 
made Laure his almoner, in their 
neighborhood alone ‘‘ saving more than 
a hundred families from perishing.”’ 

The new dwelling became a favorite 
toy to Madame Permon, and she formed 
the most fanciful and extravagant plans 
for furnishing it, to the terror of her 
children, who knew that M. Permon 
had left very little money behind him. 
They resolved to conceal the state of 
their finances from their beautiful and 


1 Biographie Universelle, Art, : Madame Junot, 
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exigeante mother, Albert assuring his 
sister that all his earnings should be 
devoted to Madame Permon. 

Only a short time elapsed before Na- 
poleon called on Madame Permon, say- 
ing that “‘a marriage breeze had blown 
on him,’’ and he came to propose that 
Albert Permon should marry Pauline 
Bonaparte ; that Laure should marry 
Louis or Jerome — ‘‘ Jerome is younger 
than Laurette,’ interrupted Madame 
Permon, laughing. ‘‘My dear Napo- 
leon, you are marrying everybody, 
even in their teens!’?—but he was 
not to be turned aside from his purpose 
by ridicule ; the most important pro- 
posal was yet to come—he wished to 
marry Madame Permon himself ! 


She eyed him for some seconds with an 
astonishment bordering upon stupefaction ; 
and then burst into so hearty a laugh that 
we heard her in the next room, where 
there were three or four of us. Bonaparte 
was at first much vexed at this manner of 
receiving a proposal which appeared to him 
quite natural. My mother, who perceived 
it, hastened to explain herself, and told 
him that it was she who in this affair 
played, at least in her own eyes, a perfectly 
ridiculous part. ‘‘My dear Napoleon,”’ 
said she, when she had done laughing, 
‘*let us talk seriously. You fancy you are 
acquainted with my age. The truth is, 
you know nothing about it. I shall not 
tell it you, because it is one of my little 
weaknesses. I shall merely say that I am 
old enough to be not only your mother, but 
Joseph’s, too. Spare me this kind of 
joke ; it distresses me, coming from you.”’ 
Bonaparte assured her, over and over again, 
that he was serious ; that the age of the 
woman whom he should marry was indif- 
ferent to him, if, like herself, she did not 
appear to be past thirty ; that he had ma- 
turely considered the proposal which he 
had just made to her ; and added, ‘“‘I am 
determined to marry. They want to give 
me a woman who is charming, good- 
tempered, agreeable, and who belongs to 
the Faubourg St. Germain. My Paris 
friends are in favor of this match. My old 
friends dissuade me from it. For my own 
part, I wish to marry and what I propose 
to you suits me in many respects. Think 
about it.’’, My mother broke off the con- 
versation, telling him laughingly that for 
her own part she had no occasion to think 
any further. 
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Her son was equally insensible to the 
honor suggested to him; perhaps had 
the Permon family been able to foresee 
that they were refusing the hands of 
future monarchs in this wholesale fash- 
ion they might have hesitated. Yet 
one cannot help fancying that, with the 
exception of Napoleon himself, there 
must have been something slightly 
serio-comic to their old acquaintances 
about the Napoleonistic royalties, and 
that Madame Campan did not stand 
alone in her avowed incapacity for 
feeling awe towards ‘‘ queens whose 
ears she had boxed.”’ 

A more serious difference, the effects 
of which on Madame Permon’s side 
were life-long, soon arose between her 
and Napoleon. She wished him to ob- 
tain a commission for one of her Greek 
cousins in the Guard of the Conven- 
tion ; he promised to do so, but either 
wilfully or through forgetfulness de- 
layed so long that she flew into a fury, 
treated him, as he said afterwards, like 
a schoolboy in the presence of his 
aides-de-camp, and was never again the 
cordial friend of old. 

A domestic sorrow followed in the 
death of Cécile Permon at the age of 
seventeen, shortly after a very happy 
marriage. Madame Permon broke 
down under this misfortune, and went 
in search of health to the Pyrenees, 
accompanied by Laure. On their re- 
turn to Paris they found to their great 
joy that many of their emigrant friends 
had returned, and Madame Permon’s 
salon was as crowded as her heart could 
desire. 

Madame d’ Abrantés gives some vivid 
and amusing pictures of the dramatic 
situations which the strangely mixed 
society of the time constantly produced, 
the horror of the returned aristocrats 
at finding themselves elbowed in ball- 
rooms by the unhallowed beauty of 
Madame Tallien, or by the Vicomtesse 
de Beauharnais, who, in their opinion, 
had ‘disgraced her misfortunes’ by 
marrying young General Bonaparte.} 


1 Of Joséphine at this period Madame d’Abrantés 
gives one of her sub-acid sketches : ‘‘ Madame 
Bonaparte was still a fine woman; her teeth, it is 
true, were already frightfully decayed, but when 








With the Bonapartes the old intimate 
relations were resumed (save for the 
coolness, already mentioned, with Na- 
poleon himself), and nowhere can more 
detailed and interesting portraits of this 
remarkable family be found than in 
the pages of Madame d’Abrantés. The 
subtle touches by which she manages 
to convey a good deal more than she 
expresses, both for and against her 
subjects, are inimitable ; where, for 
instance, she is describing the sister of 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte : — 


When she married Bernadotte she had a 
face of which I shall say nothing, because 
we were then thought to be exceedingly 
like each other. She had very fine eyes, 
and a most pleasing smile. Lastly, she 
had not too much embonpoint, as at the 
time of her departure for Sweden, and she 
was altogether a very agreeable person. 
She was fond of her husband, which was 
natural enough ; but that fondness became 
a downright annoyance to the poor Bear- 
nese, who, having nothing of a hero of 
romance in his composition, was some- 
times extremely perplexed by the part. 
She was in tears when he had gone out 
because he was absent; when he was 
going out, more tears ; and when he came 
home she still wept because he would have 
to go away again, perhaps in a week, but 
at any rate he would have to go. 


Naturally the fullest and most elab- 
orate presentment in all her picture- 
gallery is that of Junot ; 2 belonging to 
a respectable bourgeois family of Bussy- 
Legrand, he was destined for the bar, 
but ‘the first roll of the drum” of the 
Revolution sounding when he was 
barely twenty, ‘‘he became at once 
a young Achilles.’’ At Toulon he had 
already attracted the attention of Na- 
poleon by a sort of dare-devil courage 
and gaiety, when an incident occurred 
which laid the foundation of their close 
friendship : — 


her mouth was closed, she looked, especially at a 
little distance, both young and pretty.” The 
“especially at a little distance” is unsurpassable 
as “ faint praise.’”’ 

2 “Le pere de Junot exergait des fonctions judi- 
ciaire & Bussy-Rabutin. Le jeune Junot acheva 
ses études au collége de Chatillon. Il était plein 
de facilité et d’esprit, mais trés mauvais sujet.”’ 
(Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne. 
Paris, 1844.) 
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A few days afterwards, being at the bat- 
tery of the Sans-Culottes, Bonaparte asked 
for some one who could write a good hand. 
Junot stepped out of the ranks and offered 
his services. Bonaparte recognized in him 
the sergeant who had already attracted his 
notice. He told him to place himself some- 
where to write a letter, which he would 
dictate. Junot chose the corner of the 
battery. Scarcely had he finished the let- 
ter when a bomb, fired by the English, 
burst at the distance of ten paces and cov- 
ered him, as well as the letter, with mould 
and dust. ‘‘ Capital,’ said Junot, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘we wanted some sand to dry the 
ink.”’ 


After the siege, when Napoleon was 
made general, Junot became his aide- 
de-camp, and in the time of struggle 
and disappointment which followed, 
things would have gone hardly with 
Napoleon but for the faithful friend, 
who gave him the larger share of the 
remittances forwarded by Junot, pére. 


Among the young officers whom Bona- 
parte introduced to my mother, when he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Army of the Interior, she distinguished 
one, as much on account of his manners, 
blunt without rudeness, and his open coun- 
tenance, as for the extreme attachment 
which he manifested for his general. This 
attachment bordered on passion. He 
evinced an enthusiasm so touching that my 
mother, whose elevated soul and loving 
heart were capable of appreciating all ex- 
alted sentiments, immediately distinguished 
Colonel Junot, and felt the sincerest 
friendship for him. I was then quite a 
child, and never dreamt that the handsome 
colonel, with light hair, elegant dress, en- 
gaging countenance, and yet serious look, 
would come three years afterwards and, 
out of love, solicit the hand of the little 
girl whom at that time he scarcely noticed. 


At twenty-seven Junot was separated 
from his adored chief by being ap- 
pointed general in the army of Egypt. 
On his return to his native country he 
found Napoleon first consul, and was 
by him created commandant of Paris, 
and told that one of his first duties was 
to marry. He dutifully acquiesced, 
and making it known to his friends that 
he was in search of a wife, was told in 
two quarters that Mademoiselle Per- 
mon would have beeu the very person, 





but that her mother had already dis- 
posed of her hand to a man old enough 
to be her grandfather. This arrange- 
ment, however, fell through; Junot 
renewed his acquaintance with Madame 
Permon, and soon startled her by a 
sudden and peremptory request, or 
rather demand, that she would give 
him her daughter. Her consent, it 
must be admitted, was equally prompt. 
And then he did a far more alarming 
thing. In defiance of etiquette, he 
asked to be permitted to plead his 
cause with the young lady in person. 
Madame Permon exclaimed against 
such unheard-of folly, but as the inter- 
view was to be in her presence, she at 
last consented to send for her daughter. 
Laure left her drawing-master, on re- 
ceiving her mother’s summons, ex- 
pecting to find her alone, and was so 
confused and overcome by receiving a 
long and eloquent ‘‘ proposal in form”? 
from Junot, that her only answer was 
to rush mutely from the room, never 
stopping until she reached the attics. 
The unfortunate suitor must have 
wished that he had followed estab- 
lished usage and allowed the relations 
of the lady to conduct the negotiations. 
3ut Albert pursued his sister, and 
although he could not persuade her to 
return, he carried back her avowal that 
she would be “proud to bear Junot’s 
name.” 

The next consent to be obtained was 
that of the first consul, and the impet- 
uous suitor rushed off at once to the 
Tuileries, and not only overcame Na- 
poleon’s objections to the alliance with 
Madame Permon, but received his 
promise to give the bride one hundred 
thousand francs for her dowry, and 
forty thousand for her trousseau ; add- 
ing, however, with a laugh, as he re- 
turned to his desk and his papers, 
** Oh, you will have a terrible mother- 
in-law ! ” 

During Laure’s brief engagement 
Aréna’s conspiracy occurred, and the 
attempt to assassinate the first consul 
on his way to the opera. Madame Per- 
mon had arranged to be present on 
that evening, and her daughter gives a 
graphic account of the scene —the dis- 
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turbed and anxious faces of Junot and 
his friends, who, however, dared not 
alarm the ladies by explaining how 
much cause there was for fear—the 
excitement in the house —and the 
tumult of welcome aroused by the en- 
trance of the first consul. Incident- 
ally, one gets a very good idea of the 
contrasted characters of the mother 
and daughter — Madame Permon, friv- 
olous, languid, graceful, so preoccupied 
with the little social observances by 
which she regulated her life, that she 
noticed nothing of the _ ill-concealed 
excitement around her, and only ex- 
pressed irritation because Junot was 
not in attendance to take her to her 
carriage — ** Leaving us hanging upon 
Albert’s two arms, making him resem- 
ble a pitcher with two handles! Who 
ever saw a man of fashion give his arm 
to two women at once ?”’ While the 
young girl, acute, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, read the signs of agitation in 
those around her, and yet was suffi- 
ciently on her guard to be able to con- 
trol her own emotion when Junot 
whispered a hasty half-explanation of 
the crisis through which Napoleon had 
just passed. 

In little more than a month the wed- 
ding took place, to the satisfaction of 
all the Bonaparte family except José- 
phine, whom Madame d’Abrantés rep- 
resents as jealous of Madame Permon ; 
a feeling, she adds, which was quite 
unfounded. ‘ At this period Napoleon 
was much attached to Joséphine, and 
she might, if she pleased, have acquired 
a great influence over him. This she 
never possessed.’”? While admitting 
Joséphine’s elegance and kindness of 
heart, Madame d’Abrantés attributes 
to her not only the extravagance Bour- 
rienne so forcibly describes, but co- 
quetry, indiscretion in speaking of 
affairs of state, and a general disregard 
for Napoleon’s wishes. 

Difference of opinion about the mode 
of solemnizing the marriage had well- 
nigh broken off the marriage itself. 
Mademoiselle Permon, an orthodox, 
though not especially pious Roman 
Catholic, naturally took it for granted 
that after the civil ceremony would 
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follow the religious. Junot, entirely 
without devout convictions or even 
sentiments, thought it unbecoming to 
the commandant of Paris, and likely 
to annoy the first consul if he ‘“‘ made 
a spectacle of himself” by appearing at 
church. A stormy scene ensued when 
the subject was first broached, but 
Junot hit on the happy expedient of 
attending a midnight mass, to be fol- 
lowed by the marriage. This romantic 
arrangement was carried out, and the 
young bride, arrayed in the customary 
Indian muslin, orange blossoms, and 
veil of ‘‘ English pvint,’? entered her 
new home at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing.? 

Madame d’Abrantés goes with much 
minuteness into the circumstances of 
her engagement and marriage in order, 
as she says, ‘‘to answer by facts the 
misrepresentations of Las Cases’ ‘ Mé- 
morial de Sainte Héléne,’’’? where 
Napoleon is represented as saying that 
she ‘*‘ fancied herself a princess of the 
Comnena family, and Junot had been 
made to believe it when he was in- 
duced to marry her. Her family was 
from Corsica, and resided near mine. 
They were under great obligations to 
my mother, not merely for her benevo- 
lence towards them, but for services of 
a more positive nature.” 

This, it will be observed, entirely 
reverses the position as described by 
Madame d’Abrantés, who claims that 
the ‘‘ obligations”? were on the side of 
the Bonapartes. Napoleon then pro- 
ceeded to give his account of modern 
representatives of the illustrious house 
of Comnena : — 


Monsieur de Vergennes [he said] while 
ambassador at Constantinople, married a 
Greek woman; and on his return to 
France, being greatly in favor with Louis 


1 Madame d’Abrantés gives a full description of 
her trousseau and corbeille, the former provided 
by Madame Permon, the latter by Junot; the one 
contained in “a portmanteau of rose-colored gros 
de Naples embroidered with black chenille, made 
inthe shape of a sarcophagus,” the latter in “an 
immensely large vase, covered with green and 
white velvet richly embroidered with gold, its 
cover surmounted by a pineapple of black velvet, 
transfixed by an arrow, from which were sus- 
pended on each side a crown, the one of olives, the 
other of laurel, both cut in bronzed gold !” 
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XVI, he took it into his head that he 
must have married a princess. Some polit- 
ical circumstances occurred to favor his 
wish. ... A man of the name of Com- 
nene, a relation of Madame de Vergennes, 
was therefore sent for from the Greek 
colony near Ajaccio, and by virtue of let- 
ters patent of Louis XVI., acknowledged a 
descendant from the emperors of Constan- 
tinople. This said Comnene was a large 
farmer, whose sister had unexpectedly mar- 
ried, some years before, a French clerk in 
the victualling department named P—[er- 
mon]. After the elevation of the family, 
and through the interest of M. de Ver- 
gennes, this P—— had become a man of 
great consequence, having had the contract 
for supplying the whole army of Rocham- 
beau. The daughter of the clerk was this 
very Madame Junot, Duchesse d’ Abrantés. 


Even the writer in the ** Biographie 
Universelle’? (M. Jourdain), who is 
very far from sympathizing with Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés, and who says of her 
memoirs, most unfairly, ‘* Dans tous 
ses recits on remarque si peu le ton de 
la conviction qu’on ne sait vraiment si 
elle se moque le lecteur ou d’elle- 
méme,”’ takes up the cudgels for her 
on this point :— 


Bonaparte, dans le ‘* Mémorial de Sainte 
Héléne,”’ s’est sans doute servi d’une ex- 
pression impropre en qualifiant de ‘‘ gros 
fermier’’ le grand-pére de la Duchesse 
d’Abrantés. Ce Constantin Comnéne était 
déja bien assez déchu sans qu’il fit besoin 
d’exagérer sur ce point. Aprés avoir été 
capitaine de cavalerie dans le régiment de 
Vallitre-Royal-Corse, il mourut jeune en 
1772, dans sa modeste habitation d’ Ajac- 
cio. Mais il faut, convenir aussi que sa 
petite-fille poussait jusqu’au ridicule l’or- 
gueil et la prétentions de sa naissance.! 


A number of persons still living in Paris 
[says Madame d’ Abrantés] know whether 
my marriage was concluded because Junot 
believed me a Comnena. It is a point on 
which I have a right to insist. It must be 
admitted that he did not take long to per- 
suade, and my mother must have been a 
magician if in the course of ten days she 
accomplished making a man who was a 
Republican at heart, a child of the Revolu- 
tion, and the son of his own deeds, take to 


1 Mémorial de Sainte Héléne. By Comte de Las 
Cases. Eng. ed. Colburn, 1823. Vol. ii., part iv., 
pp. 347-351, 
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wife a young girl who was not pretty, and 
without fortune, only because her ances- 
tors, three or four centuries before, had 
reigned at Constantinople! All that con- 
cerns us in the ‘‘Mémorial de Sainte 
Héléne,”’ is manifestly false, and I prove it 
by facts. 


The bride’s presentation at the Tui- 
leries, where Joséphine had expressed 
a wish to see her after the opera, was, 
she confesses, an ordeal. But the 
simplicity and good humor of the fam- 
ily circle—it was then little more — 
reassured her. When the carriage 
stopped at the Pavilion of Flora, Eu- 
géne de Beauharnais ran down to offer 
his arm to Madame Junot, and seeing 
that she was nervous, whispered, ‘‘ You 
have nothing to fear—my mother and 
sister are so kind!’ One of her vivid 
pen-and-ink portraits follows : — 


Hortense de Beauharnais was at this 
time seventeen years old ; she was fresh as 
a rose, and though her fair complexion was 
not relieved by much color, she had enough 
to produce that freshness and bloom which 
was her chief beauty ; a profusion of light 
hair played in silky locks round her soft 
and penetrating blue eyes. The delicate 
roundness of her figure, slender as a palm- 
tree, was set off by the elegant carriage of 
her head ; her feet were small and pretty ; 
her hands very white, with pink, well- 
rounded nails. But what formed the chief 
attraction of Hortense was the grace and 
suavity of her manners, which united the 
Creole languor with the vivacity of France. 
She was gay, gentle, and amiable ; she had 
wit, which, without the smallest ill-humor, 
had just malice enough to be amusing. A 
careful education had improved her natural 
talents ; she drew excellently, sang har- 
moniously, and performed admirably in 
comedy. In 1800 she was a charming 
young girl ; she afterwards became one of 
the most amiable princesses of Europe. I 
have seen many, both in their own courts 
and in Paris, but I never knew one who 
had any pretensions to equal talent. 


The first consul said :— 


I hope that we shall often see you, Ma- 
dame Junot. My intention is to draw 
round me a numerous family, consisting of 
my generals and their young wives ; they 
will be friends of my wife and of Hortense, 
as their husbands are of mine. Does that 
suit you? I warn you that you will be 
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disappointed if you expect to find here 
your old acquaintances of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. I do not like them. 


One is tempted to quote in extenso 
the spirited account of the ball given 
by Madame Permon in honor of her 
daughter’s marriage, at which the 
first consul and all his family were 
present ; but must be content with one 
characteristic anecdote of ‘‘ Pretty Pau- 
lette :”? — 


Madame Leclerc,! always beautiful and 
elegant, had taken her seat at a distance 
from her sister-in-law, whose exquisite 
taste in dress never failed to put her out of 
conceit with her own appearance, how 
carefully soever her toilet had been per- 
formed. ‘‘I do not understand,” said she 
to me, ‘“‘how a person of forty years old 
can wear garlands of flowers !’? Madame 
Bonaparte had a wreath of poppies and 
golden ears of corn upon her head, and her 
dress was trimmed with the same. I was 
afraid that she would foolishly make the 
same compliment to my mother, and, un- 
willing that a stupid remark should spoil 
the pleasure of the evening, I answered 
that my mother, who was older than Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, had also flowers on her 
head and round her gown. Madame Le- 
clere looked at me with an air of astonish- 
ment. ‘ But it is quite different — quite a 
different thing,”’ said she. 


The position of wife to the com- 
mandant of Paris, at the time when the 
first consul was irying to fuse into 
some approach to dignity and cohesion 
the antagonistic fragments into which 
the Revolution had splintered French 
society, was an onerous one for a girl 
of sixteen—the more so, in Madame 
Junot’s case, because the somewhat 
rude military bonhomie of the majority 
of Junot’s comrades must have often 
clashed with the punctilios of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain in which Madame 
Permon had trained her daughter. 

But the natural gaiety and adapta- 
bility of the young commandante soon 
made her friends amongst her new en- 
tourage, in whose drives, dances, and 
private theatricals she at once became 
a prominent and brilliant figure. And 


1 Pauline Bonaparte, afterwards Princess Bor- 
ghése. 
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though her critic of the ‘* Biographie 
Universelle,’”’ commenting on her un- 
bridled extravagance and_ insatiable 
pursuit of pleasure,? adds that it. was 
said of her: ‘ Elle était jolie et spiritu- 
elle ; mais, faites pour étre heureuse 
elle ne le jamais été,’? she certainly 
seems to have been, if not happy, un- 
feignedly light-hearted and gay in 
these first years of married life. 

She gives a curious sketch of the 
king of Etruria : — 

In the dance his Tuscan Majesty was 
really amusing. I had the honor of figur- 
ing near him at the ball given by the Min- 
ister of War on the anniversary of the 
Battle of Marengo, and congratulate myself 
on my wonderful self-control in preserving 
my gravity through the whole country 
dance. The king, dancing with Hortense, 
skipped and jumped about in a manner by 
no means beseeming the royal dignity. In 
one of his capers a buckle from his shoe 
suddenly flew into the air, and alighted in 
my headdress; and so highly was the 
king’s mirth excited by its course and final 
resting-place, that he was nearly choked 
with laughter. We were little less diverted 
when, on examining the buckle to ascertain 
how it had found its way from the royal 
foot to my head, it was discovered that it 
had been only glued to the shoe. 


When, after the Peace of Amiens, 
foreigners —especially the English — 
thronged Paris, Madame Junot, as wife 
of the commandant, had to receive all 
the more distinguished guests. This is 
her description of Fox : — 


Mr. Fox’s aspect did not at the first 
glance seem to justify his prodigious fame 
—his demeanor was even ordinary — and 
the first time that I saw him, dressed in a 
dark grey coat, and with his head some- 
what bent, he gave me the idea of a good 
Devonshire farmer—a man incapable of 
any distinction. But how rapidly were 
these opinions put to flight when the course 
of conversation brought the energies of his 
mind into view. His countenance became 
animated with the first sentence of interest 
that passed his lips, and gradually bright- 
ened with increasing intelligence till it was 
absolutely fiery and sparkling. His voice, 
subdued at first, rose in modulation till it 


2 Elle dépensait des sommes énormes pour sa 
toilette, et faisait de son cété des dettes qui ne 
furent jamais payées. 
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burst upon the ear like thunder ; and the 
same man, who but a few minutes before 
had appeared the most commonplace of 
mortals, was now an object of intense 
admiration. 

Other celebrities of the time receive 
amore satiric touch : — 

The lovely Lady Conyngham was then 
in the first bloom of that beauty which 
acquired such general and just admiration, 
though I must confess that a countenance 
so devoid of expression could never interest 
me. In contemplating the Venus de Me- 
dici, I know that the almost divine vision 
before me is but a marble statue, and look 
for no responsive smile; but in a living 
and intellectual being I have a right to 
expect something more than mere regu- 
larity of feature —some emanation of 
mind ; the face of the beautiful marchion- 
ess, however, exhibited none. She was 
extremely elegant, dressed well, and car- 
ried her solicitude for her complexion to 
the extent of saving it by spending the day 
in bed, from which she rose only in time to 
prepare for a ball or other evening engage- 
ment. Lord Conyngham was a striking 
contrast to his wife. ‘The Duchess of Gor- 
don, who, in her masculine language, often 
hit upon a witty truth, once said of him : 
‘*Lord Conyngham! Oh, he is a perfect 
comb —all teeth and back !”’ 


Madame Junot was naturally much 
gratified when the first consul and his 
wife consented to stand sponsors for 
her first child ; and the devotion to the 
Catholic Church which induced her so 
resolutely to demand a religious as well 
as civil marriage, must have made it an 
additional satisfaction that the papal 
nuncio himself was to perform the 
ceremony. But that did not prevent 
her from sketching the Roman digni- 
tary with a pencil too sharply pointed 
to flatter : ~ 

Cardinal Caprara was one of the most 
crafty emissaries that ever obtained, even 
from the seat of St. Peter, a cemporary 
share in the commerce of diplomacy. Not- 
withstanding the decrepitude of his mien, 
the weak and subdued key of his musical 
voice, the humility of his deportment, and 
the stealthy inquisitiveness of his glance, 
that head concealed under its grey hairs 
and the scarlet cap of his order more sub- 
tlety, more cunning, more petty perfidy 
than can well be imagined. 
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She goes on to describe his appear- 
ance ; — 
standing coughing in the chapel of St. 
Cloud, in full canonicals, with his eyes, 
and great part of his cheeks, concealed 
behind an immense pair of green specta- 
cles. A remedy, perhaps you imagine, for 
weakness of sight? No such thing ; but, 
fearing the penetrating look of the first 
consul, that glance which was dreaded even 
by the most crafty, he intrenched himself 
behind a redoubt as the best means of 
escaping it, but Napoleon, who knew that 
the cardinal was not weak-sighted, rallied 
him so effectually in the present instance, 
that the spectacles disappeared. 


At the time of her christening Made- 
moiselle Junot was fifteen months old ; 
the strange scene and the crowded 
chapel terrified her into tears : — 


The cardinal made his entrance from the 
sacristy, as red as a ripe pomegranate, re- 
splendent in the blaze of many pastoral 
rubies, and eminent in withered ugliness 
sufficient to scare infantine minds accus- 
tomed only to look upon gay smiles and 
merry faces. As soon as Josephine saw 
him I felt her cling closer to me and trem- 
ble in my arms, her rosy cheeks turning 
pale as death. When the service was 
nearly ended, and the first consul and Ma- 
dame Bonaparte approached the font to 
present the infants for the ceremony of 
sprinkling, ‘‘Give me your child, Madame 
Junot,’’ said the first consul ; and he en- 
deavored to take her, but she uttered a 
piercing cry, and casting a look of anger on 
Napoleon, twined her little arms closer 
round my neck. ‘‘ What a little devil ! 
Well, then, will you please to come to me, 
Mademoiselle Demon?” said he to the 
little one. Josephine did not understand 
his words, but seeing his hands held out to 
take her, and knowing that her will was 
generally absolute she raised her pretty 
head, fixed her bright eyes on him, and 
answered in her childish prattle: ‘‘I will 
not.’’ The first consul laughed. ‘ Well, 
keep her in your arms then,” said he to 
me; “but do not cry any more,’ he 
added, threatening the child with his fin- 
ger, ‘‘or else——’’ But his menaces were 
unnecessary. Josephine, now brought 
nearer to the cardinal, was no longer 
afraid of him, but no doubt thought him 
something very extraordinary; and her 
eyes, fixed on the prelate, seemed to in- 
quire what sort of animal he was. The 
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cardinal wore on his head the little black 
cap which is the sign that sanctifies the 
purple. Its whimsical form, surmounting 
a face no less singular, captivated Jose- 
phine in the highest degree. She mur- 
mured no more, shed not another tear, 
suffered the first consul even to embrace 
her, and imprint several kisses on her little 
round cherry cheeks without any other 
mark of dissatisfaction than wiping her 
cheek with the back of her plump hand 
after every kiss. But her large eyes were 
meanwhile riveted upon the venerable car- 
dinal with an eager attention truly laugh- 
able. All at once, when no one could 
possibly guess what the little plague was 
meditating, she raised her round, fair, soft 
arm, and seized and carried off the biretta 
from his Eminence’s head, with a scream 
of triumph loud enough to be heard in the 
courts of the castle. The poor cardinal, 
and all the assistants at the ceremony, 
were as much alarmed and surprised as 
diverted by this achievement. Josephine 
alone preserved her gravity. She looked 
at us all round with an inexpressibly 
comic air of triumph, and appeared deter- 
mined to place the cap on her own head. 
** Oh, no, my child !”’ said the first consul, 
who had at last recovered from his laugh- 
ing fit, ‘‘ with your leave — no such thing. 
Give me your plaything—for it is but a 
bauble like so many others,’’ added he, 
smiling — ‘‘ and we will restore it to the 
cardinal.’’ 1 

The day after the ceremony Jose- 
phine sent Madame Junot a necklace 
of fine pearls, and the first consul 
added the receipt for the purchase of 
Junot’s hétel in the Rue des Champs 
Elysées, which cost two hundred thou- 
sand francs. 

Space will not admit of quoting Ma- 
dame Junot’s full and _ picturesque 
account of the coronation of Napo- 
leon ; but an instance of his astonish- 
ing minuteness of observation, even at 
such a supreme moment — and also his 
tendency to scold — must be given : — 


When I saw the emperor a few days 
afterwards, he said: ‘‘why did you wear a 
black velvet dress at the coronation?’’ 


1 Commenting on this scene afterwards, Napo- 
leon remarked that he supposed it would be his 
god-daughter’s vocation to be “ Popess,” and for a 
time it seemed as though she had taken one step 
on the road, as she became a sister of charity in 
1825. 
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This question took me so by surprise that I 
could not readily reply. ‘‘ Was it a sign of 
mourning ?’’ continued he. ‘‘Oh, sire !”’ 
I exclaimed, and the tears started to my 
eyes. Napoleon looked at me as if he 
would scan my very inmost thoughts. 
** But tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘why did you 
make choice of that sombre, I may almost 
say sinister, color?’’ ‘‘ Your Majesty did 
not observe that the front of my robe was 
richly embroidered with gold, and that I 
wore my diamonds. I did not conceive 
that there was anything unsuitable in my 
dress, not being one of those ladies whose 
situations required them to appear in full 
court costume.’”’ ‘Js that remark in- 
tended to convey an indirect reproach ? 
Are you like certain other ladies, because 
they have not been appointed dames du 
palais? I do not like sulkiness and ill- 
humor.” ‘‘Sire, I have shown no ill- 
humor; but for that I claim no merit, 
because I feel none. Junot has informed 
me that your Majesty does not wish to 
make double appointments in your house- 
hold and that of the empress, and that 
when the husband is one of the military 
household the wife cannot be a dame du 
palais.” ‘* Junot told you so, did he? 
And how happened he to mention that? 
Were you complaining? Are you infected 
with ambition? 1 hate ambitious women. 
Unless they are queens they are intriguers ; 
remember that, Madame Junot. But now 
tell me, are you not vexed at not being 
appointed dame du palais? Answer me 
candidly, if a woman can be candid.’”’ “I 
will, sire ; but your Majesty will not be- 


lieve me.”” ‘‘Come, come, let me have 
an answer.”’ ‘*Then I am not vexed.”’ 
“Why?” ‘Because I am not one of 


those persons who can easily conform to 
absolute subjection; and your Majesty 
would probably wish that the protocol for 
regulating the court of the empress should 
be framed on the model of a military code.”’ 
Napoleon laughed. ‘Not unlikely,’ re- 
sumed he. ‘‘ However, I am satisfied ; you 
have given me a very good answer, and I 
shall remember it.”’ Then, after a pause, 
he said: ‘‘Poor Junot! did you observe 
how his feelings were moved at the corona- 
tion? He is a faithful friend. Who could 
have foreseen, when we were both at Tou- 
lon ten years ago, that we should live to 
see such a day as the 2nd of December ?”’ 
‘* Perhaps Junot, sire.”’ 


Shortly after the coronation, Junot 





was sent to replace Lannes as ambassa- 
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dor to Portugal, and Napoleon gave 
Madame Junot a series of shrewd and 
amusing rules as to her own demeanor, 
especially warning her against ‘ tattle 
and gossip”? about the ladies of the 
imperial court. ‘* Your Majesty,” she 
replied, ‘must be aware that I have 
no intention of doing what is displeas- 
ing to you.” ‘I know it—I know it. 
But you are satirical, you love to tell a 
good story. This is one thing which 
you must avoid.” 


‘* Receive company,’’ he added, continu- 
ing his instructions ; ‘‘make your house 
in Lisbon as attractive as it was in Paris 
when you were Madame la Commandante. 
. . . What you must have observed among 
the ladies of the foreign ministers in Paris 
may serve as a guide to your conduct. In 
Madame de Gallo, Madame de Cetto, Ma- 
dame de Lucchesini, and the English 
duchess, you have seen enough both to 
copy and avoid. Live in harmony 
with the wives of your husband’s diplo- 
matic colleagues ; but form no intimacies 
with any one. They give rise to little 
female quarrels, in which the husbands 
sometimes take part. Thus two States 
may go to war because two women have 
disagreed, or because one has a more ele- 
gant hat than the other.’’ I could not for- 
bear laughing. 


He made her recite a sonnet by Pe- 
trarch to judge of her Italian accent, 
and as that was good, seemed to think 
that she was fairly equipped for her 
new duties. 

The dignity of her position and the 
respect everywhere shown to the first 
ambassador from the Emperor Napo- 
leon, partially reconciled Madame 
Junot to what she still considered exile. 
A very amusing scene occurred before 
her presentation at Aranjuez, when the 
camerara mayor was determined that 
Madame Junot should take off her 
white gloves, and she herself was 
equally determined to keep them on; 
the former conquered, of course, and 
the queen consoled Madame Junot for 
her defeat by observing that her hands 
were **made to be seen.’’ The stout, 
clever, talkative queen of Spain, the 
foolish, good-natured, ignorant king, 
whose life was passed, fine weather or 
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foul, in hunting ;} the lounging, inso.~ 
lent ‘‘ favorite,’? Manuel Godoy, Prince 
of the Peace ; the unfortunate Prince 
and Princess of the Asturias, whose 
only consolation in a _ hostile court 

yas their mutual affection ;? all are 
sketched to the life, and quaint cus- 
toms and court ceremonies fill many 
amusing pages. 

At the court of Portugal Junot’s 
brave array excited such admiration 
that the Prince of Brazil borrowed it 
for his tailor to copy : — 


I had not then seen the Prince of Brazil, 
therefore I could not laugh, as I afterwards 
did, when I beheld his corpulent figure, 
clumsy legs, and enormous head, muffled 
in a hussar uniform. His negro hair 
(which was in perfect keeping with his 
thick lips, African nose, and swarthy color) 
was well powdered and pomatumed, and 
tied in a thick queue. The whole was sur- 
mounted by a shako, ornamented with a 
diamond aigrette of great value. A more 
preposterous figure was never seen. There 
was the pelisse hanging over his right 
shoulder like a Jew’s bag of old clothes, 
and his clumsy, ill-shaped legs muffled in 
braided pantaloons and red boots. But the 
best of all was the shako; it was put on 
quite straight, and very backward, with the 
visor resting on his powdered head. After 
Junot had made all his diplomatic evolu- 
tions, my turn came. This was an anxious 
moment. Before I left Paris, and during 
my journey, hoops had been only remote 
objects of terror, but as the time for wear- 
ing them approached I began to lose cour- 
age. Twice or thrice I attempted to try 
them on before my dressing-room Psyche, 
but I turned about so awkwardly that I 
had nearly fallen flat on my face. . . . And 
then what a strange figure I cut! I looked 
for all the world like the Comtesse d’ Escar- 
bagnas, and, to tell the truth, I believe it 
was this that alarmed me. 


She tried to coax her husband to ask 


1 “ Rain breaks no bones,” is one of his few re- 
corded speeches. 

2 When Madame Junot again stopped at Madrid 
on her way back to France, this young princess 
was dying in such torture that the sound of her 
piercing shrieks could not be endured by those in 
the neighborhood of the palace. Her husband’s 
despair was so great that “it was supposed he 
would have put an end to his existence.” The 
general belief was that the princess had been 
poisoned, in consequence of some rash words in an 
intercepted letter from her mother, the queen of 
Naples. 
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for her exemption from the infliction. 
“You can arrange the matter if you 
will. France is so powerful!” But 
the ambassador had grown grave, and 
refused any longer to laugh at formali- 
ties: ‘‘ Your hoop, Laure? Go in 
your hoop by all means.  Recollect 
that, being an ambassadress, you of all 
persons are required to observe this 
etiquette. To think of going without 
a hoop! The thing is impossible.” 
‘* And there was I,’ cries his unfortu- 
nate wife, “like an ass just harnessed 
with panniers, swinging to the right 
and swinging to the left, and in mo- 
mentary expectation of falling on my 
nose.” The wife of the Austrian 
minister taught Madame Junot how 
to manage her ** monstrous mountain,” 
but that was not the end of her difficul- 
ties : — 


How was I to get into the carriage, espe- 
cially at an hour of the day when the 
Chafariz de Loretto was crowded with 
Galegos, who began to laugh when they 
beheld my extraordinary figure? With my 
foot on the carriage steps, I tried to squeeze 
myself in, first frontways, then sideways, 
and at length I stepped back in utter de- 
spair, for the vehicle was as much too low 
for my plume as it was narrow for my hoop. 
Junot, who had not to goto Queluz that 
day, anxious to see me safe off, came down 
to the door in his robe-de-chambre and 
slippers, and assisted in packing me as 
gravely and with as much care, as if I had 
been a statue worth a million. At length 
we mastered the difficulty, and in I got ; 
but then I found I was obliged so sit slant- 
wise, and with my body bent almost double, 
for fear of breaking my feathers and crush- 
ing my beautiful moiré draperies. In this 
state of purgatory I rode from Lisbon to 
Queluz, a distance of two leagues ! 


The sight of the Queen of Portugal 
was not compensation for all this 
woe :— 


Picture to yourself, reader, a woman four 
feet ten inches high at the very most, and 
crooked, or at least both sides not alike, 
her bust, arms, and legs being in perfect 
unison with her deformed shape. Still, all 
this might have passed off in a royal per- 
sonage had her face been even endurable ; 
but, good heavens, what a face it was! 
She had two bloodshot eyes, which never 
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looked one way, though they could not ab- 
solutely be accused of squinting — every- 
body knows what eyes I mean. ... Then 
her skin ! there was nothing human in it ; 
it might be called a vegetable skin. Her 
nose descended upon her blue, livid lips, 
which, when open, displayed the most ex- 
traordinary set of teeth that God ever 
created. Teeth, I suppose, they must be 
called, though they were in reality nothing 
but huge pieces of bone stuck in her large 
mouth, and rising and falling like the reeds 
of areed-pipe. This face was surmounted 
by a cranium covered with coarse, dry, 
frizzy hair, which at first sight appeared to 
be of no color. I suppose it was black, for, 
looking at me, the princess exclaimed : 
“*She is like us. . . . She is dark-com- 
plexioned. . . . She has hair and eyes like 
Pepita.’”’ ‘*‘ Heaven preserve me!’ I in- 
wardly exclaimed, while I involuntarily 
turned my eyes to a mirror as if to assure 
myself that what she said was not true. 
Pepita was the Queen of Etruria.! 

Let the reader imagine, if he can [con- 
tinues the mischievous ambassadress] this 
personage, dressed as I have seen her, in a 
hunting-jacket, almost like a man’s, of 
green cloth trimmed with gold lace, a petti- 
coat likewise of green cloth, open before 
and behind like those worn by our great- 
grandmothers in the country, and the 
beaux cheveux I have already mentioned, 
surmounted by a man’s hat stuck on the 
crown of her head, mounted astride on a 
very small black horse, and galloping like a 
youth of fifteen just broke loose from col- 
lege. 

This eccentric lady’s ladies-in-wait- 
ing had some odd customs : — 


When [ entered the Princess of Brazil’s 
drawing-room all the damas de honor were 
seated — guess, reader, where? On the 
floor— yes, on the floor— with their legs 
crossed under them like tailors, or rather 
like the Arabs, who have bequeathed this 
among the many other customs they have 
left to the Peninsula. The ladies all rose 
up as I entered, and I almost fancied my- 
self surrounded by a flock of Brazilian birds 
—those brilliant red and blue feathered 
paroquets. Their dresses were of the 
brightest and most glaring colors. 

1 “* All who remember the arrival and sojourn of 
the king and queen of Etruria in Paris in 1801, will 
agree with me how totally dissimilar they were 
from all other human beings, especially if her 
Majesty is to be compared with a woman of even 
moderate beauty, or the king with a man possessed 
of a single idea,’ — Madame d’ Abraniés. 
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One more royal portrait — this time 
a tragic one — before we leave Portu- 
gal : — 

One day, when I was strolling in a little 
romantic valley in the neighborhood of 
Cintra, I met three ladies, one of whom 
attracted my notice on account of her 
strange appearance and wild stare. It was 
a windy day, and her hair, which was as 
white as silver, was blown over her face 
and shoulders. As this appeared to annoy 
her, one of the females who accompanied 
her endeavored to draw the hair from her 
face, but for this kind office she received a 
box on the ear, which I heard. Three 
men were walking at some distance to 
render assistance in case of need. When I 
was perceived, one of these men came to 
me, and addressing me in Portuguese, 
begged that I would retire. I think her 
attendants must have told her who I was ; 
for as I withdrew I perceived that she was 
menacing me with clenched fists and dart- 
ing at me looks which were absolutely 
demoniacal. This encounter not only 
frightened me, but it gave rise to a world 
of melancholy reflections. . . . She was at 
times raving mad, and was always haunted 
by the dread of hell. Whenever her con- 
fessor, the Grand Inquisitor, entered her 
room, she would exclaim that he was the 
devil. She used also to greet her daughter- 
in-law with the same appellation ; but in 
this instance the mistake was less par- 
donable. 

This unfortunate lady was Dojia 
Maria, great-grandmother of Maria da 
Gloria, who was reigning in Portugal 
when Victoria became Queen of En- 
gland, and who also married a Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

Junot having been ordered to join 
the emperor in Moravia, his wife 
slowly made her way back to France, 
where she was appointed one of the 
ladies-in-waiting on Madame Mére, to 
whom, she says, none of Napoleon’s 
biographers have done justice. At the 
time she received her title — 

She might be about fifty-three or fifty- 
four years of age ; she had been perfectly 
beautiful in her youth; her daughters 
(except Madame Bacciochi)! resembled 
her, and gave a good idea of what her 
beauty had been. Her stature was that 
most agreeable in women, about five feet 


! Eliza, afterwards Grand-Duchess of Tuscany. 
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one inch ; but as she grew older her shoul- 
ders increased in breadth, which dimin- 
ished her apparent height, though her 
carriage always continued firm and digni- 
fied. Her feet were the most small and 
beautifully formed I had ever seen. A 
defect in her right hand was conspicuous 
in one otherwise so pretty ; the forefinger 
did not bend in consequence of an ill- 
performed operation —the nerve had been 
cut ; and this stiffness had a singular effect 
when she played at cards. At this period 
her teeth were still perfect, and, like all 
the Bonapartes, her smile was charming, 
her countenance lively and very intelligent. 
Her eyes were small, piercing, and very 
black, but their expression was never ill- 
natured, which is more than can be said for 
some of her children. Madame was very 
nice in her person, and paid especial atten- 
tion to dressing always conformably to her 
age and position. She made, in short, a 
more respectable appearance than some 
princes and princesses I have seen, who 
stood sadly in need of their royal titles to 
distinguish them from the commonalty. 
The great inconvenience to which ma- 
dame’s situation exposed her arose from 
her timidity and want of fluency in the 
French language ; she felt really nervous 
in presence of persons who were presented 
to her, and whose sarcastic observations 
she feared. She possessed great tact and 
acuteness of judgment; she saw with a 
glance the disposition of the persons who 
approached her. 


Madame Junot also indignantly de- 
fends her old friend from the charge 
of ‘miserliness,’’ adding: ‘ During 
the misfortunes of the Bonaparte fam- 
ily, if she denied herself the irdul- 
gences essential in old age, it was to 
secure the means of assisting her chil- 
dren, for whom she made the greatest 
sacrifices.”’ 

When Madame Junot was invited to 
breakfast at the Tuileries, on arriving 
in Paris, Josephine expressed her re- 
gret that any one so young and gay 
should have been condemned to enter 
*“*such a species of mausoleum”? as the 
hdtel of Madame Mére ; but * flattering 
as were these words, and gracious as 
was the empress’s manner, I knew 
very well that it was perfectly indiffer- 
ent to her whether I belonged to ma- 
dame’s household or not.”’ 
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Her reception there was certainly all 
that she could desire : — 


On my arrival I was presented by name, 
by Madame de Fontamges. Madame Mere, 
advancing from the fireside where she had 
been standing, approached me, saying: 
**You need not introduce Madame Junot 
to me; she is a child of mine, and I love 
her as much as my own daughters ; I hope 
everything will be done to render her situa- 
tion in the household of an old woman 
agreeable to her, for it is a dull post for so 
young a person.”’ 


But she does not spare the * fossils ”’ 
who shared her duties, and it would 
seem that her tongue was allowed as 
much freedom of expression as her 
pen, judging from the following scene, 
in which the imperial circle, and the 
emperor with his swiftly varying 
moods, seem to come bodily before us. 
Junot had told his wife to ask permis- 
sion to join him in Parma, but the em- 
peror withheld it : — 


I accompanied madame one Sunday to 
the family dinner at the Tuileries. We 
dined at a table at which the empress’s 
lady of honor presided, and afterwards re- 
paired to the emperor’s salon. On this 
day the emperor sent for me into the cabi- 
net where the princesses were. He was 
standing before the chimney, though there 
was no fire, and was observing my curtsies 
of ceremony with an air of mockery, almost 
provoking. ‘‘ Well, Madame Junot, people 
always improve by travelling ; how grace- 
fully you curtsy now! Does she not, 
Josephine ?’’ and he turned towards the 
empress. ‘‘Is she not elegant? No longer 
a little girl, but Madame I’ Ambassadrice ! 
Madame and he looked at me with 
an expression so sly, and almost subtle, 
that I blushed without knowing why. 
‘* Well ! what would you like to be called ? 
I suppose you know that there are not 
many names worthy to supersede that of 
Madame |’ Ambassadrice ?’’ In pronounc- 
ing these words he raised his voice ; but he 
was evidently in high good-humor. He 
still looked at me, and I smiled. He no 
doubt understood me, for he immediately 
said : ‘‘Oh! I know very well that you 
wish to learn why you are not upon your 
travels : is it not so?”’ ‘‘It is true, sire ; 
and I even wish to ask your Majesty 
whether we poor women are also subject 
to military discipline? Because other- 
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wise ——”’ (I cannot-describe the sudden- 
ness of his interruption. His look and his 
words were like lightning ; all his gaiety of 
humor seemed to have disappeared in a 
second.) ‘‘ Well, what would you do 
then?’’ ‘IT should set out, sire,’”’ I re- 
plied very tranquilly, for he never intimi- 
dated me to the extent of being unable to 
answer him. His good-humor returned 
immediately. ‘‘ Faith, I have a great incli- 
nation to let you,’’ said he, laughing ; ‘‘ but 
no, stay at home and take care of your 
children ; they are ill, says the Signora 
Letizia ; the empress avers that my god- 
daughter is the prettiest little girl in Paris ; 
now I deny that she is prettier than my 
niece, Letitia. You have not told me 
whether you are satisfied with Madame 
Junot, Signora Letizia? And are you 
very glad to be placed about my mother ?”’ 
added he, addressing me. For answer, I 
took the hand of madame, and kissed it 
with as much tenderness and respect as if 
she had been my mother. The excellent 
woman drew me towards her and embraced 
me. ‘‘She is a good child,’’ said she, 
‘‘and I shall take pains to prevent her 
being wearied in my service.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,”’ said the emperor, pinching my ear ; 
‘*but be careful in particular that she does 
not go to sleep in overlooking your eternal 
reversis, and in gazing till she is blind 
upon that picture of David's, which, how- 
ever, is a speaking lesson to those who shed 
their blood in battles; it reminds us that 
all sovereigns are ungrateful.”1 I was 
thunderstruck! I had said these very 
words only two evenings before in a party 
of four persons only, whom I will not 
name. But I have always remarked that 
the emperor never took offence unless he 
had the leisure, inclination, and opportu- 
nity to punish. At that time my words 
had no ill effect upon him; he only said, 
with a serious and very affectionate expres- 
sion and manner : ‘‘ They are not all so.”’ 


On her way home, Madame Junot 
met her husband, recalled and already 
in Paris, of which he was_ shortly 
re-appointed governor, an agreeable 
explanation of the delays and the teas- 
ing to which Napoleon had subjected 
her. 

Shortly after his return to France, 
Junot took his wife to visit Raincy, a 
chateau charmingly surrounded by gar- 


1 Belisarius, purchased by Lucien, and left by 
him in the salon of the Hétel de Brienne. 
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dens, groves, and a beautiful park, and 
made ‘ta palace of enchantment 
within.”? ‘* What happiness,” cried 
Madame Junot, ** it must be to possess 
such a palace as this |” 

‘*And if by a stroke of the wand you 
were to become mistress of it, what would 
you say?” ‘I cannot tell, for that is sure 
not to happen.’”’ ‘‘Do you wish that it 
should ?’’ I colored at the mere thought 
that it might be, and looked at him with 
an expression which probably pleased him, 
for he took me in his arms and said: “ It 
is yours.’ There are certainly hours of 
bitterness in life, and no one has had more 
experience of them than myself ; but there 
are also moments, fugitive in duration, but 
indelibly engraven on the mind, which are 
equal to an eternity of happiness. 


The little domestic scene is very 
charming, and the “stroke of the 
wand’? was no doubt very pleasant ; 
but a more mundane formality usual on 
such occasions was omitted by Junot. 
His wife gives a full and apparently 
verbatim account of an interview with 
Napoleon during Junot’s absence in 
Portugal, at which he calmly an- 
nounced, ‘*I am going to take Raincy 
from you,” adding, when he saw her 
distress, ‘‘ you pout like a child at the 
loss of a plaything! ... I shall take 
it from you without regret, were it only 
for the sake of that fool Junot. Raincy 
has entailed great expense upon him.”’ 

This seems to the last degree harsh 
and tyrannical. But, according to the 
“ Biographie Universelle,”? Junot had 
never paid for Raincy, and Napoleon 
took possession of it because he was 
weary of the scandal occasioned by the 
unceasing clamor of the creditors of the 
governor of Paris. This, however, is 
anticipating. 

It was at Raincy, while still in the 
possession of Junot, that Jerome Bona- 
parte (afterwards king of Westphalia) 
had his first interview with Princess 
Caroline of Wirtemburg, who went so 
reluctantly to share his greatness, but 
remained by his side with such noble 
fidelity in his fall. The ceremonial of 
the meeting, and the demeanor of the 
chief actors — the agitation of the prin- 
cess, breaking irrepressibly through 
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her external, cold dignity —the formal 
and mechanical politeness of Jerome, 
form quite a little drama, whose most 
dramatic point was reached when Ma- 
dame Lallemand, one of the ladies 
present, caught Madame Junot by the 
skirt, just as Prince Jerome was an- 
nounced, and she moved forward to 
receive him, and hurriedly whispered, 
“T had better retire!” ‘ Why?” 
*¢ Because the last time he saw me was 
at Baltimore with Miss Paterson !” 1 

Some of Napoleon’s new noblesse 
wore their unaccustomed honors grace- 
fully, but much amusement was excited 
when Marshal Lefebvre was made 
Duke of Dantzic : — 


The important question which at this 
time agitated the Imperial Court was how 
the new duchess would bear her dignity, 
and she speedily resolved it. She went to 
the Tuileries to thank the Empress Jose- 
phine for the favor the emperor had just 
conferred. The empress was in the great 
yellow salon ; and as Madame la Maréchale 
had not demanded an audience, the usher, 
accustomed to call her by that name, en- 
tered to take the orders of the chamberlain- 
in-waiting ; he returned and addressed 
her : ‘‘Madame la Maréchale may enter.”’ 
The lady looked askance at him ; but sup- 
pressing all audible tokens of indignation 
she entered the salon ; and the empress, 
rising from the sofa she usually occupied 
beside the fireplace, advanced a few steps 
to meet her, saying with that engaging 
graciousness she could always assume when 
it pleased her: ‘‘ How is the Duchess of 
Dantzic?’’ La Maréchale, instead of an- 
swering, winked intelligently, and then, 
turning towards the usher, who was in the 
act of shutting the door, ‘‘ Hey, my boy,” 
said she, ‘‘ what do you think of that?”’ 


At this time trouble was threatening 
Junot — serious trouble, which his wife 
attributes to the folly, and worse than 
folly, of one of Napoleon’s sisters, 
though even by her own showing he 
merited a full share of blame himself : 


During the winter of 1807 all the minis- 
ters gave fétes. The grand-duchess was 
the queen of them all, because the absence 
of the Queen Hortense, and the age of the 
empress, who no longer danced, left the 


i Jerome’s beautiful American wife, whom Na- 
poleon compelled him to desert. 
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field open to her. She was at that time 
very fresh, and indeed very pretty. She 
dressed very elegantly, opened all the balls 
with the Governor of Paris, played whist 
with the Governor of Paris, rode on horse- 
back with the Governor of Paris, received 
the Governor of Paris alone in preference 
to all other persons, till the poor Governor 
of Paris, who certainly was not an angel, 
and whose head, and even heart, though 
always attached to me and his children, 
was not insensible to the impressions of 
the moment, could no more resist these 
seductions perpetually attacking him than 
the Christian knights could resist the 
tempiations of the palace of Armida. He 
fell in love, passionately in love, with the 
Grand Duchess of Berg; not that she re- 
turned his love, she has assured me that 
she did not, and I am bound to believe her. 
The results, however, of this mischievous 
affair were the sorrows and death of Junot.} 


The bitterness of the position was 
intensified to Madame Junot by the 
fact that it was ‘“‘her own familiar 
friend,’”’ the favorite companion of her 
girlhood, who occasioned it. This is 
the portrait of her rival : — 


Of all the family, Princess Caroline was 
perhaps the only one who had not learnt to 


1 “When the emperor arrived at Paris the storm 
had already gathered. The clouds had been col- 
lecting in Poland. The emperor had received 
written intimations that Junot was compromising 
the Grand Duchess cf Berg; that his livery was 
seen at unsuitable hours in the Court of the 
Elysée, and that numerous corroborating circum- 
stances might be adduced. It was oneof Junot’s 
comrades, still living, who preferred this accusa- 
tion. Napoleon’s heart was wounded by this news, 
and when Junot presented himself before him on 
his return he met with a stern reception and con- 
strained language. Junot’s fiery spirit could not 
endure the emperor’s coldness, and he asked an 
audience. It was immediately granted, and was 
stormy. The emperor accused him without re- 
serve, and Junot, sorely wounded, would not an- 
swer upon any point, asserting that the emperor 
ought to depend upon his care for the honor of his 
name. Before proceeding further I wish to ex- 
plain the motives which have induced me to raise 
the veil which with my own hand I have thrown 
over the private life of Junot, All the other con- 
nections which he formed acted only upon my own 
happiness, and in no way upon his destiny. Here 
the case was totally different. I do not hesitate 
to ascribe all my husband’s misfortunes, and even 
his death, to his unhappy entanglement with the 
queen of Naples. I do not charge this connection 
with real criminality; I even believe that there 
was only the appearance of it; but the suspicious 
appearances which really did exist led to the 
most fatal consequences ; they kindled the lion’s 
wrath,”’ — Madame d’ Abrantés. 


| 
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become a princess ; she could not leave off 
the satirical giggle and sneer of the school- 
girl, while her manners were undignified, 
and her walk was the most ungraceful pos- 
sible. She required a body at least two 
inches taller to be in proportion to her 
head. Her shoulders were certainly fat 
and fair, but so round and high that her 
throat was lost in them ; and the motion of 
her head—that motion so graceful in a 
woman, and above all so important in a 
princess — became altogether disagreeable 
and almost vulgar. But in self-sufficiency 
she was perfectly the sovereign lady ; she 
spoke of herself and of her person with the 
highest consideration, and with a con- 
temptuous ridicule of others which im- 
posed upon unthinking people. Her 
decisions upon all points were as inex- 
haustible as they were injudicious. With 
an incomparable freshness, and that profu- 
sion of lilies and roses which were enchant- 
ing when she shaded them with a fringe of 
embroidered tulle lined with pink satin, 
half enveloped in English point, and tied 
with ribbons of the same color, as fresh 
and charming as her own complexion— 
with all this, her beauty did not please. 
Her eyes were small; her hair, which in 
her infancy had been almost white, was 
now neither light nor dark ; and her unfor- 
tunate sneer showed her teeth too much, 
because, though white, they had not the 
regularity of a string of pearls like those of 
the emperor and the Princess Pauline. 
Her mind remained in its natural state, 
without any cultivation or instruction, and 
she never employed herself except in 
scrawling at random some pencil strokes 
upon white paper, which her flatterers 
called drawing ; as a child she had vivacity 
and an engaging manner ; and as she began 
to grow into youth just as her brother, as 
commander-in-chief of the army, was draw- 
ing worshippers to the star of his family, 
she had her full share of flatterers ; and as 
some philosophy is required to weed out 
from the minds of children the seeds of 
vice and evil habits, hers flourished at their 
leisure. 


Madame Junot asserts that Caroline’s 
determination to subjugate Junot was 
mainly a political intrigue with the ob- 
ject of securing the adhesion of the 
governor of Paris should an opportu- 
nity ever arise for proclaiming Murat, 
Grand Duke of Berg, the successor of 
Napoleon : — 
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But as she could not go direct to Junot, 
and say, ‘‘ 1f the emperor should fall in bat- 
tle, would you make my husband king ?”’ 
she said such things as were intended to en- 
sure that when the decisive moment should 
arrive he could refuse her nothing. It was 
one of the most detestable combinations I 
have ever known ! 


She also says that Josephine, on her 
part, in constant dread of divorce, and 
wishing to strengthen her position by 
every means in her power, tried to ob- 
tain Junot’s promise to promote the 
succession of her son Eugéne, and be- 
came his enemy because she failed to 
do so. But other Napoleonic annalists 
find abundant reason for Junot’s re- 
moval from his post in his own general 
conduct ; Las Cases says : — 


Des grandes fortunes que |]’Empéreur 
avait créés, celle de Junot, disait-il, avait 
été sans contredit, une des plus désordon- 
nées . . . il avait dissipé de vrais trésors 
sans se faire honneur, sans discernement, 
sans gout ; trop souvent méme ajoutait-il, 
dans des excés grossiers.”’ } 


And he describes Junot as often seen, 
when confronted by creditors in his 
magnificent Paris hétel, ‘ threatening 
to liquidate the debt with his sword. 
Every time he saw the emperor, it was 
to hint at some fresh embarrassment, 
be rebuked and assisted.” To this 
Madame Junot replies : — 


His temper was warm, sometimes pas- 
sionate, but never was he coarse or brutal ; 
and, during the thirteen years of our union, 
I never witnessed such a scene as that 
which is described in the Memorial of St. 
Helena ; the emperor could not have made 
such an assertion, or, in absence of mind, 
he must have mentioned one name instead 
of another. The picture of Junot running 
about in his handsome hotel, as he is 
alleged to have done in the Memorial, 
sword in hand, to pay his creditors, is abso- 
lutely ludicrous to all who were acquainted 
with Junot and knew how anxious he was 
to act in conformity with the elevated post 
which he occupied. 


But Las Cases does not stand alone. 
Constant says : — 
1 Mémorial de Sainte Héléne. Par le Comte de 


Las Cases. Tomeii. Quatriéme Partie. Londres, 
1823. Page 365. 
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Tout le monde sait son aventure de la 
maison de jeu, dont-il déchira les cartes, 
bouleversa les meubles, et rossa banquiers 
et croupiers, pour se dédommager de la 
perte de son argent. Le pis est qu’il était 
alors gouverneur de Paris. L’Empéreur 
informé de cet esclandre, l’avait fait venir 
et lui avait demandé, fort en colére, s’il 
avait juré de vivre et de mourir fou.? 


Whatever the cause, or most prob- 
ably the combining causes, Junot’s 
removal from Paris was determined 
upon, and he was made commander-in- 
chief of the Army of Observation of 
the Gironde, which threw him into a 
state of rage and despair from which, 
says his wife, ‘*my voice alone could 
relieve him.’? The emperor consoled 
him by saying that his title of governor 
of the capital still remained to him, 
adding, ‘the marshal’s baton is yon- 
der.”’ 

With reference to the reasons for 
Junot’s gilded exile, the critic of the 
‘*¢ Biographie ”’ says : — 

Madame d’Abrantés ne dit pas tout; 
elle aurait pu ajouter une scéne scanda- 
leuse entre elle et son époux a-propos de 
M. de Metternich, qui faisait marcher avec 
tant d’habileté une double intrigue avec 
Madame Murat et Madame d’Abrantés. 
Chacune des deux se croyait la seule 
aimée. L’Empéreur voulant mettre fin a 
ses désordres, fit saisir par le moyen de sa 
police et tomber entre les mains de sa sceur 
une lettre que le galant diplomate adres- 
sait 4 Madame Junot. Madame Murat en- 
voya au mari le lettre fatale. Junot, non 
content de traiter militairement son épouse, 
voulait appeler en duel son adorateur. 


Marmont, however, represented to 
Junot that such a proceeding would 
ruin him with the emperor, whose in- 
terest it was to humor Metternich ; 
Junot, debarred from the mode of re- 
venge he first contemplated, took the 
contemptible one of laying the ambas- 
sador’s letters before his wife. They 
were unsigned, and Madame de Met- 
ternich — 
affecta de ne point les connaitre, et congé- 
dia Junot en le reprochant d’avoir manqué 
de délicatesse et d’égards. Elle se plaignit 
a Napoléon qui envoyer sur-le-champ cher- 


2 Mémoires de Constant. Tome Second, p. 178. 
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cher Junot, et lui reprocha sévérement son 
peu de savoir vivre. 


Junot left his wife at Raincy, where 
their eldest son was born, the emperor 
and empress again becoming sponsors. 
It was not very long after this that 
Napoleon sent for Madame Junot to 
the Tuileries, and, in the conversation 
already referred to, announced that he 
intended to take the chateau from 
them. He went on to say that Junot, 
then in Portugal once more, was ‘‘as 
powerful as a king,’’ adding, * And 
you, Madame Junot, who have a taste 
for all the fine things of this world, 
have you no wish to go and play the 
queen with Junot?” 

She had not the slightest wish to 
go just then—she was very much in- 
terested in the development of Napo- 
leon’s policy and alliances, very much 
amused by the brilliant fétes and cere- 
monies which he ordered and encour- 
aged. Moreover, there were fresh 
dignities being distributed, and very 
amusing is her account of the joy and 
exultation with which they were re- 
ceived : — 

I was on duty with Madame at the Tui- 
leries, and used to accompany her to the 
family dinners which took place every Sun- 
day. On one of these occasions when 1 
was waiting in the Salon de service in the 
Pavilion of Flora, I perceived Savary ap- 
proaching me. ‘‘ Embrace me !”’ cried he ; 
**T have good news.” ‘‘ Tell me the news 
first,’’ said I, ‘and then I shall see whether 
it be worth the reward.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, I 
ama duke.’’ ‘* That is news indeed,”’ said 
I; ‘“‘but why should I embrace you for 
that?’ ‘* My title is the Duke of Rovigo,” 
continued he, marching up and down the 
room in an ecstasy of joy. ‘*‘ And what do 
I care for your ridiculous title ? ’’ said I, in 
a tone of impatience. ‘‘Had he told you 
that you are a duchess,’ said Rapp, step- 
ping up to me and taking both my hands in 
his, ‘‘I am sure you would have embraced 
him as you will embrace me for bringing 
you the intelligence.’’ ‘‘ That I will,’’ said 
I, presenting my cheek to my old friend 
Rapp, whose frank and cordial manner 
quite delighted me. ‘‘ And another for 
Junot,’’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ Well, be it 
so,’’ answered I, ‘‘and I promise you I will 
inform him that you were the first to tell 
me this good news.’’ ‘‘ And, moreover,”’ 
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said Rapp, ‘‘ you have the best title of the 
whole batch of duchesses. You are the 
DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES.”’ I perceived 
that the emperor had given Junot the title 
of the Duc d’Abrantés as a particular 
compliment to him. I therefore was doubly 
gratified, and Junot was deeply impressed 
with the emperor’s kindness,} 


After the Convention of Cintra, ob- 
tained, says his admiring wife, ‘* solely 
by the moral force of the character 
Junot had acquired,’”? she went to 
Rochelle to meet him, fully expecting 
that they would not again be parted. 
But the emperor did not share her view 
of the proceedings of the Duc 
(’Abrantés : ‘* He must never re-enter 
Paris without victory,’ wrote Napo- 
leon, ‘* to efface the remembrance of Lis- 
bon.”? The duchess therefore went 
back alone. 

In spite, says the critic of the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’’ of the many 
other calls on Junot’s liberality, 


il ne cessait pas avoir pour la duchesse de 
précieuses attentions. Car dés le moment 
de son installation [as governor-general of 
Portugal] il lui avait expédié une cassette 
remplie de diamants et de pierres précieuses 
ce qui ne laissa pas de causer du scandale. 
Madame d’ Abrantés avoue que le boite ne 
contenait que cing cents carats de diamants 
bruts, ce -qui est encore bien honnéte. 
Bientét aprés il lui fit envoyer un collier de 
diamants qu’elle-méme estime a trois cent 
cinquante mille francs. En méme temps 
il Pengageait & remplacer le Raincy par une 
autre maison de campagne ; et elle loua la 
Folie de Saint James, prés Neuilly. La, 
elle eut un théatre ; elle joua le comédie, 
couronna des rosiéres, et continua de re- 
cevoir étrangers, et surtout des Russes, ce 
qui était pour Napoléon un sujet continuel 
de mecontentement. 


In January, 1810, the Duc d’Abrantés 
received orders to proceed to Spain in 
command of the 8th Division. The 
cold was excessive, and he told his wife 
that she could not accompany him ; 


1 “T have already mentioned that the emperor 
had directed Junot to enter Lisbon at all hazards ; 
and it was Junot’s bold entrance into Abrantés 
which decided the success of the expedition. ‘I 
wished to give him the title of Duke of Nazareth,” 
said the emperor to me, ‘but was afraid that he 
might get the nickname of Junot of Nazareth.’ ”’ 
(Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantés,. Vol. iv., px 


“ 16.) 
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but the duchesse had obtained Napo- 
leon’s permission, and was not to be 
dissuaded. Equipped in “ a grey cash- 
mere riding- habit, a well-furred Po- 
lonese cap (having first had my hair 
cropped), fur boots, and a large trav- 
elling-cloak,’? she defied weather and 
weariness alike : 


Overcome with fatigue on our arrival at 
Bayonne, I merely disencumbered myself 
of my riding-habit, and throwing myself on 
a bed, was presently in a sound sleep, from 
which Junot awoke me with an embrace 
and adieu. Starting up, I rubbed my eyes. 
‘““What do you mean? Adieu!” ‘Yes, 
I here find new orders to enter Spain imme- 
diately, and to reach Burgos on the 15th ; 
I have not, therefore, a minute to lose. 
You will rejoin me by the first convoy, and 
I shall leave you an escort of five hundred 
men of the battalion of Neufchatel — men 
that you may depend on —so be satisfied.”’ 
‘*Not I, indeed. I did not leave home to 
travel with convoy or to attend to my per- 
sonal conveniences. I shall go with you.” 
Junot looked at me with mingled aston- 
ishment and emotion. ‘‘ You will go with 
me ? and without rest?” ‘‘ This instant.” 
‘*T will defer my departure, then ; lie down 


again, and sleep for a few hours.”’ ‘* Not 
a single minute.’’ ‘‘ Laura, you are un- 
well.”’” ‘‘No, I am quite well.’”’ ‘‘ Your 


hand is burning. I will not allow you to 
resume your journey yet—the vanguard 
of the first division commenced its march 
yesterday ; a few hours’ delay, therefore, 
will be no breach of duty. We will set out 
at noon.’”’ ‘I assure you opposition only 
annoys me ; let us set off this instant ; de- 
sire M. Prevét to have my horse saddled, 
and remember that I never intend to cause 
you a moment’s delay; let that be under- 
stood between us once for all — will you ?”’ 
and I extended my hand to him as to a 
companion in arms. 


In this spirit she went through the 
campaign, though some of its horrors, 
most vividly described by her, racked 
her nerves and banished sleep from her 
pillow for many a night.? 

The divorce of Josephine had been 


1 At Salamanca Madame d’Abrantés adopted an 
orphan child forsaken by her mother. “ Elle 
voulut se prévaloir de cette bonne action auprés 
du corrégidor qui recevait les actes nécessaires. 
* Votre mari tue assez d’Espagnols,’ lui répondit le 
magistrat, ‘pour que vous en sauviez un,’” (Bio- 
graphie Universelle.) 
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the chief topic of interest before Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés left France. She 
gives a pathetic description of the em- 
press at Malmaison, lost in ‘gentle 
grief.” Josephine had formerly been 
no favorite with Madame '‘d’Abrantés, 
but she seems to have sincerely sym- 
pathized with her sorrow. While at 
Burgos news of the Austrian marriage 
reached her, and she felt misgivings 
as to its influence on Napoleon’s des- 
tiny. On her return to France the em- 
peror claimed her admiration for his 
little son ;: — 


What a beautiful child was the young 
king of Rome! How lovely he appeared as 
he rode through the gardens of the Tui- 
leries in his shell-shaped caleche, drawn by 
two young deer, which had been trained by 
Franconi, and which were given him by his 
aunt, the queen of Naples. He resembled 
one of those figures of Cupid which have 
been discovered in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum. 


Madame d’Abraniés tells many anec- 
dotes of the bright and engaging child, 
but she was no admirer of his stolid 
mother :— 


I have seen Maria Louisa, when she was 
mounting or alighting from her horse, nod 
her plumed head to him, which never failed 
to set him crying ; for he was frightened 
by the undulation of her feathers. At 
other times when she did not go out, she 
would repair at four o’clock to his apart- 
ment. She would take with her a piece of 
tapestry, with which she would sit down 
and make a show of working, looking now 
and then at the little king, and saying, as 
she nodded her head : ‘** Bonjour, bonjour.”’ 
Perhaps, after the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour, the august mother would be informed 
that Isabey or Paér were in attendance in 
her apartments ; the one to give her lessons 
in drawing, the other in music. It would 
have been as well had she remained longer 
every day with her child to take a lesson in © 
maternal feeling from the woman who so 
admirably supplied her place [Madame de 
Montesquiou]. But it would have been of 
little use — feeling is not to be taught. 


Madame d’Abrantés states that Na- 
poleon was greatly altered in character 
after the disasters of Moscow (at which 
time Junot was deprived of the gov- 
ernorship of Paris), and intimates that 
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he became harsh and unjust to some of 
his oldest and most devoted friends. 
She cannot see, or will not admit, that 
Junot brought any of his misfortunes 
on his own head, and with reference to 
the bulletins censuring his conduct at 
Smolensk, says : — 

Had I known the facts on the day when 
I had the interview with the emperor at 
the Tuileries, there would, probably, have 
arisen a more stormy explanation than that 
in which, according to the Memorial of 
Saint Helena, he said, ‘‘he had allowed 
me to scold him as if he had been a little 
boy.” 1 


Junot, who had wished to serve in 
the campaign of Dresden, was little 
consoled by being made governor of 
the Illyrian Provinces and of Venice, 
but his wife and his faithful friend 
Duroc at last reconciled him to his 
fate, and he set out, the duchesse 
arranging to join him as soon as her 
health permitted. 

If Junot could have felt anything 
but grief for the misfortunes of his 
chief, he might have thought himself 
avenged by Napoleon’s thick-coming 
reverses ; the last and worst of them 
he did not live to see ; the tragic death 
of his beloved and faithful friend 
Duroc was speedily followed by his 
own. While in Illyria Junot’s always 
excitable brain had completely given 
way; he was sent by Napoleon’s 
orders to his father’s house at Mont- 
bard, and before his wife, who set out 
immediately on hearing of his illness, 
could join him, he killed himself on 
June 29th, 1813. 

Napoleon sent the Duke of Rovigo 
to take forcible possession of the letters 


1“ The emperor added that, not so much in his 
capacity of sovereign, but as being fond of Junot, 
and actuated also by the sort of feeling derived 
from a similarity of birthplace, he had one day sent 
for Madame Junot to give her some paternal admo- 
nitions on the extravagance of her husband’s ex- 
penditure ; the profusion of diamonds which she 
had inconsiderately displayed after her return from 
Portugal, and her intimate connections with a cer- 
tain foreigner, which might give umbrage in a 
political point of view, etc. ‘ But she rejected this 
advice, dictated alone by concern for her interest. 
She grew angry, and treated me like a child ; noth- 
ing then remained for me to do but to send her 
about her business, and abandon her to her fate.’” 
(Les Cases: Mémorial de Sainte Héléne.) 
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(more than five hundred) he, “ and an- 
other member of his family,’ had 
written to Junot, and which were kept 
in a secret coffer, sealed by the juge 
de la paix ; but he paid no visit of con- 
dolence to the widow on his return to 
Paris, nor does he appear to have had 
any communication with her after the 
curt note in which he informed her of 
Junot’s madness. The emperor’s own 
anxieties were at this time paramount 
and engrossing ; but it seems probable 
that this neglect combined with her 
early Royalist preferences and the wish 
to do the best for the safety and future 
prospects of her children to impel her 
to join busily, as the ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle”’ says she did, ‘“‘in all the 
intrigues which hastened the return of 
the Bourbons.”? According to the 
same authority : — 


In spite of her mourning and the ap- 
proach of ruin (for Junot left nothing be- 
hind him but debts), her house was still the 
rallying point for the most brilliant society. 
She was the first to hear of Napoleon’s 
disasters, and declaimed against him then 
‘*avec la méme franchise,’ she says her- 
self, as she had formerly employed “a 
publier son admiration.”’ It is true that 
she adds, with rare mental flexibility, 
‘** J’ai ensuite abjuré depuis long-tems ce 
méme ressentiment pour revenir & mes 
premiéres admirations.”’ 

When the Allies entered Paris, the 
younger Platow was quartered in Ma- 
dame d’Abrantés’ hotel, in the Rue de 
Champs Elysées, to the infinite disgust 
of the servants. The cook and the 
maitre d’hétel grumbled at his requir- 
ing twelve different dishes at his dé- 
jeuner, and an equally copious dessert. 
“Never did any animal walking on 
two legs exhibit such an example of 
gluttony,” exclaims his unwilling host- 
ess : — 

Then I had the most bitter complaints 
from my femme-de-charge. She came to 
me one day and said she could no longer 
bear to see such destruction. She was 
every day obliged to give out a pair of 
sheets for M. Platow, because he thought 
proper to go to bed in his boots. Conse- 
quently, the sheets were not only covered 
with mud, but were slit in enormous rents 
by the spurs of the young dauphin of the 
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banks of the Don. Poor Blanche was ex- 
ceedingly careful of my household linen, 
which was very fine, and she was not spar- 
ing of her imprecations on the Russian sav- 
ages. At length, after a day or two, I 
observed that her anger was somewhat ap- 
peased, and I inquired whether our guest 
was behaving better. ‘‘ By no means, ma- 
dame,’’ said she ; ‘‘ but I now give him the 
coarse sheets belonging to the stable-men. 
They are far too good for a savage like 
him,”’ she added, in a contemptuous tone. 


But if a Russian subject displeased 
Madame d’ Abrantés, the exquisite cour- 
tesy of the Russian sovereign made 
ample amends. Madame d’Abrantés 
expressed to M. Czernicheff her wish 
to obtain an audience of Alexander, 
and was dismayed when he replied: 
‘The emperor will not receive you at 
the Elysée ;”’ adding, after her ex- 
pression of distress, ‘‘ because he says 
he wishes to do himself the honor of 
coming to see you.’? This message 
was the keynote of both the long in- 
terviews, fully reported by Madame 
d’Abrantés, which she had with the 
ezar. He was gracious, almost tender 
in his manner, expressing the warm- 
est admiration for Junot and affection 
for Napoleon, and talking freely about 
men and measures :— 


He spoke of the state of my affairs, and 
asked me in what circumstances Junot had 
left his family. I replied : ‘‘ Without any 
fortune.”” ‘‘How! and Napoleon——”’ 
‘*Tt was not in his power to do anything, 
sire. He was in Champagne at the time 
of Junot’s death, and his attention was 
engrossed by matters of greater import 
than making a provision for us.” ‘‘ But 
your majorats? Prince Metternich is 
your friend.’’ He paused for a moment, 
and then continued: “It is his duty to 
protect you and your family.’”’ ‘Our 
majorats, sire, are in Prussia and in Han- 
over, consequently M. de Metternich can 
do nothing in the business. He is my 
friend, and I will not be so unjust as to 
accuse him of indifference. I will not my- 
self solicit his intervention with Prussia ; 
it is yours I should wish to have, sire.’’ 
The emperor smiled. ‘‘Mine? Well, so 
be it. Czernicheff has begun the business, 
and he shall follow it up.” I courtesied ; 
and he added with charming grace : ‘‘ Let 
it be understood. He shall arrange the 
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business with the king of Prussia in my 
name. Will that satisfy you?” ‘‘The 
widow of Junot can wish for nothing more 
when she has such an advocate for her 
children.”’ 


Madame d’Abrantés evidently felt 
the personal fascination which Alex- 
ander exerted over all whom he wished 
to please, and his intentions were 
doubtless kind. But she does not ap- 
pear to have derived any substantial 
benefit from them. About this time 
she visited Josephine at Malmaison 
and found her divided between the 
hope of being permitted to join Napo- 
leon at Elba, and despair at the rumor 
that she was to be deprived of the title 
of Majesty, which one would have sup- 
posed a mockery in her ears after her 
divorce. It is a curious indication of 
the times that Alexander paid a cour- 
teous and sympathetic visit to Jose- 
phine in the morning of one day, and 
dined with Marie Louise at Rambouillet 
in the evening. 

Madame d’Abrantés’ account of her 
first visit to the Tuileries when the 
Bourbons were re-established there is 
too characteristic to be omitted. At 
such a moment, when her mind would 
naturally have been full of the lost 
friends whom she used constantly to 
see there, of the many epochs in her 
husband’s life and her own which had 
been determined by an audience given 
in those halls, of the whole Napoleonic 
drama — she seems to have been chiefly 
concerned in arranging her toilet to 
express a modified and decorous joy. 
The delicate discrimination which se- 
lected ‘‘ emeralds and small diamonds ”’ 
rather than ** valuable diamonds,’’ and 
white satin rather than an imperial 
court dress, is very charming : — 


The day on which the ladies had received 
notice to go to the Tuileries I consulted my 
uncle and Albert, and determined to pay 
what is called my court. But there was 
one point of embarrassment. We all rec- 
ollected the luxury of the imperial court ; 
I still had my jewels, but I did not make 
use of them. I had a garland of diamonds, 
but I would not put it on; neither did I 
wear any of my most valuable diamonds. 
I selected a set of emeralds surrounded by 
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small diamonds ; it was termed a morning 
full-dress, but even this seemed to me too 
brilliant. As for my robes, I could not 
dream of wearing owe of my imperial court 
dresses, and therefore had one made for 
the occasion of white satin, covered with 
white crape, and decorated with blonde. I 
put a few simple ornaments in my hair, 
and thus completed the court toilet for my 
presentation to Louis XVIII. I give the 
details as being characteristic of the period 
I am describing. I was introduced to the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme on the first day. 
She received all the ladies standing, having 
beside her the Duchesse de Seran, who 
knew none of us, and was obliged to ask 
three-fourths of the names. The dau- 
phiness inclined her head, and we passed 
on after having made our reverence to the 
princess. I arrived in front of the princess ; 
I courtesied, and was about to pass on, 
when the dauphiness, repeating my name, 
fixed on me that kind look which secured 
her the love of all by whom she was sur- 
rounded. That glance directed me to stop 
—I stopped. ‘‘ You are Madame Junot ?”’ 
**'Yes, madame.’”’ ‘* You suffered much, I 
think, in your last expedition to Spain ?”’ 
The princess said this in an accent of such 
great interest, that I could not avoid rais- 
ing my eyes to her, though with the great- 
est respect. ‘‘ Have you saved your son ?”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ Yes, madame.’ I had 
very nearly added : ‘‘ That child lives, and 
I will educate him for you—to defend 
you!” It struck me, however, that such 
a boast might be considered somewhat mal- 
a-propos. My looks meanwhile spoke for 
me. 


‘“‘The irrepressible widow,’’ as she 
has been aptly called, also waited on 
Louis XVIII., laughed at his feeble 
jokes, obtained a good many empty 
promises of support and help, and with- 
drew ‘‘ as satisfied and content with him 
as it was possible to be with a king.”’ 

Madame d’Abrantés gave a dinner- 
party to Wellington, who was ‘very 
complaisant — friendly, even,” at 
which 

We were all as elegant as we could be, 
and in those days this was saying some- 
thing. My house, always excellently fur- 
nished, was on this occasion ornamented 
with peculiar care, and seemed to join in 
our female coquetry. There were flowers 
everywhere, and flowers in the month of 
May —a month redolent of roses ! 





Well may she say, a little later : — 


In the midst of this gaiety the news of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba seemed as 
startling as a thunderbolt on a serene day. 
When the first news reached Paris of Na- 
poleon’s disembarkation, we regarded each 
other with almost stupid astonishment, 
and gazed around to ascertain if it were not 
a dream. 


With his re-appearance at the Tui- 
leries the narrative ends. 

Madame d’Abrantés did not seek her 
hero on his brief return from exile. 
Such a meeting would have been trying 
even to her ‘rare mental flexibility.” 
She was in Rome during the Hundred 
Days, *‘ surrounded,” according to the 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ ‘* by 
artistic and literary friends.” 

Few and meagre are the particulars 
which can now be gleaned of her later 
years ; there are hardly any materials 
for bridging the gulf between the Pa- 
risian queen of society and the broken- 
down wreck of Chorley’s lurid sketch. 

The Revolution of 1830 found her at 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, whither the total 
loss of her fortune had compelled her 
to retire. She says that on the re- 
appearance of the tri-color she was 
‘** saisie d’une de ces joies sans mesure 
qui révélent le ciel,’ but it in no way 
alleviated her melancholy fate. From 
1831 to 1835 her memoirs were in 
course of publication. She wrote some 
other books and many stories and pa- 
pers, some of which appeared in the 
Revue de Paris. 

Madame d’ Abrantés, reduced to utter 
destitution, died at Chaillot on June 
7th, 1838; two days after being ad- 
mitted to a small hospital, having been 
refused shelter in one of more preten- 
sions without payment in advance. 
‘¢ Abandoned by all whom she loved ”’ 
(which would seem to imply that her 
children had forsaken her), ‘ but re- 
ceiving the last consolations of religion 
from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Paris.”?»? Of her surviving children 


1 The “ Biographie Universelle ”’ says : “‘ On peut 
lire le récit détaillé de toutes ces circonstances 
dans un écrit intitulé, (Les derniers moments de 
la Duchesse d’Abrantés, par A. de Roosmalen, 
Paris, 1838.) 
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Josephine became a canoness, but re- 
turned to the world and married James 
Amet ; Constance married Louis An- 
toine Aubert; Napoléon, second Duc 


d’Abrantés, entered the diplomatic 
service and died in straitened cir- 
cumstances in 1851; Adolphe, who 


succeeded to the title, entered the 
army, and died in 1859 from wounds 
received at the battle of Solferino. The 
three elder children all engaged in 
literary pursuits. The husband of 
Adolphe’s elder daughter was created 
Duc d’Abrantés by Napoleon III. in 
1869. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
PLUNKET’S WIDOW. 
z. 

Now that Plunket’s widow is dead I 
see no cause why I should not publish 
this story. I should have done so 
long ago but for two reasons. First, I 
promised Stamper Macedon never to 
reveal one portion of it so long as the 
aforementioned lady lived; and, sec- 
ond, I had no desire to give that lady 
unnecessary pain by bringing to her 
knowledge a fact of which it was 
best she should remain ignorant. The 
events which I am about to narrate 
took place many years ago; but, as I 
was myself to some extent a partici- 
pator in them, the reader may take it 
that, although my memory may be at 
fault in one or two unimportant details, 
the substance of the story is practically 
and indisputably correct. 

In 1851 I, James Hashworth, left 
England in the capacity of supercargo 
on board the good ship Darling bound 
for Australia. Little did we dream, as 
we dropped down the Channel, of the 
El Dorado to which our craft was bear- 
ing us. The pilot who took us into 
Port Phillip was the first to give us the 
news of the startling discovery that 
soon electrified the world. Within a 
hundred miles of Melbourne, he said, 
gold was to be had by the barrow-load 
for the mere picking up. This infor- 
mation, which was in a great measure 
quickly confirmed, first staggered, then 
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intoxicated me. I became bereft of 
my senses ; the gold fever got hold of 
me; and, like many another good 
man, I deserted the post of duty to 
go a-hunting for the Golden Fleece at 
Ballarat. 

On the way to the diggings I fell in 
with Jasper Plunket. He had come 
out as first mate of a barque which was 
even then lying in the harbor, and he 
also had deserted, a victim to the prev- 
alent mania. As we trudged along 
with our packs over our shoulders, we 
became very friendly, and by the time 
we reached the gold-field it was settled 
that we should work together as mates. 
At that time I was barely twenty-eight, 
and Plunket would be some ten years 
older. He was not what you would 
call a talkative man; his ordinary 
mood was shy and retiring ; but he was 
easily excited, and when once thor- 
oughly roused his eyes flashed and 
his tongue burst all control. I rather 
fancy he must have had a touch of 
Southern blood in his veins. 

When we arrived at Ballarat hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands, were already 
hard at work. By day the thud of the 
pick was as unceasing as was the crack 
of the revolver by night; and I may 
mention here that the mania for burn- 
ing powder without the slightest pre- 
text, which developed itself among the 
diggers in the early days, was to me 
one of the most inexplicable problems 
of those stirring times. We lost no 
time in setting up our tent, buying our 
licenses, and staking out an eight-foot 
claim on Golden Point. For a week 
we had kept steadily at it, without 
finding more gold than would pay our 
expenses, when the word was passed 
round that the precious metal had been 
discovered in even greater quantities 
at Bendigo (now Sandhurst). An exo- 
dus to the new field set in, and in a 
couple of days Golden Point was all but 
deserted. A two-ounce nugget was the 
richest prize we had as yet made, and 
the fever was beginning to abate a 
little under this course of hard work 
and small results. By this time I don’t 
suppose there were half-a-dozen claims 
being worked on the Point. 
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We were standing by the heap of 
gravel we had taken out of our last 
claim, debating whether to follow the 
general stampede,to Bendigo, when a 
stranger appeared upon the scene and 
came sauntering up to us. The new- 
comer was Stamper Macedon, and, as 
he is the principal figure in this little 
sketch, I may as well briefly describe 
him here. At this time it would have 
been difficult to say precisely what was 
his age, but he could hardly have been 
more than five-and-thirty. He was a 
wiry-looking, active man of middle 
height, slight in build, but as tough as 
whipcord. His clean-shaven face (a 
most unusual thing in those times and 
localities) was as emotionless as a Hin- 
doo god’s ; his clear, grey eyes looked 
you through and through in an instant ; 
and his words were few and to the 
point. Stamper Macedon was the best- 
tempered, clearest-headed man I ever 
knew. I never saw him put out by 
misfortune, nor exhibit any sign of 
elation at an unexpected streak of good 
luck ; neither have I known him betray 
the slightest symptom of surprise, save 
upon one occasion. Although I have 
had more to do with him, perhaps, 
than any man living, he always re- 
mained something of an enigma to me. 
Where he originally hailed from I 
never learned ; but, from observations 
he let fall at one time and another, I 
gathered that he must have been pretty 
well all over the world, and he pos- 
sessed a knowledge of men and things 
in general far beyond his years. I 
think that is sufficient to introduce to 
the reader the man who strolled lei- 
surely up to us with a straw in his 
mouth, as Plunket and I stood debating 
the vital question of migration. 

“What luck, mates?” he asked 
carelessly, letting his pack fall to the 
ground. 

““ None, — at least, none worth men- 
tioning,”’ I replied dismally. 

‘¢ Why don’t you wash out your dirt ? 
It looks likely stuff,’? he went on, tak- 
ing up a handful of the gravel. 

‘‘Because it isn’t worth while. 
What’s the good of puddling and cra- 
dling all day for a pinch of dust, when 
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there are solid lumps as big as your 
head to be got for the digging, if you 
only know where to look for it?” I 
rejoined dolefully. ‘‘We were just 
talking of clearing out for Bendigo 
when you came up. Golden Point ’s 
worked out.” 

Without troubling to reply Macedon 
deliberately loosed the string of his 
pack, took out a tin prospecting-dish, 
filled it with the gravel, and carried it 
down to the creek, while Plunket and I 
watched him in silence. After wash- 
ing the dirt for a few minutes, he 
looked it carefully over, and then, fling- 
ing away the contents of the dish, he 
coolly rejoined us. 

‘Don’t you think you’re a pair of 
precious fools ?”’ he observed, looking 
at us keenly. 

‘¢ Why should we ?” asked Plunket, 
opening his lips for the first time. 

*¢ Did you ever hear the fable of the 
dog who dropped his bone for its 
shadow ?”? 

“ Well?” 

“Well, there’s two dogs 
case.” 

*¢ What do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“* Tf you want it putting plainer, here 
it is. Here’s gold under your very 
noses,’’ kicking the gravel. ‘* This is 
paying dirt. I reckon ’’ (measuring the 
heap with his eye) ‘“‘the three of us 
could wash that pile in ten days. It 
pans out well. I calculate on nothing 
less than two ounces a day. Two 
ounces is eight pounds; ten times 
eight is eighty ; and eighty pounds 
certain in ten days at Golden Point is 
a darned sight better bone than the 
Lord knows what at Bendigo. Now, 
ain’t it ?”’ 

Plunket and I nodded. I don’t think 
either of us had the slightest notion 
of contradicting this stranger, whose 
superior will we at once instinctively 
recognized. In the vacillating state of 
mind we were in, the knowledge that 
fate had thrown in our way somebody 
to guide us, somebody more deter- 
mined than ourselves, came to us as a 
welcome relief. Even in any circum- 
stances I don’t think we should have 
had a chance against Macedon, for 


in this 
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when he had once set his mind on a 
thing he could, by sheer force of will, 
twist men about like puppets. 

‘‘What have you bottomed on,— 
rock ?”? was his next question, as he 
peered into the hole. 

‘* No pipeclay,’’ I answered. 

*¢ Humph !”’ was all he said. 

How it came about I hardly know, 
but from that hour Stamper Macedon 
was not only a partner with us, but 
the recognized leader of the firm. We 
bought a cradle from a party just start- 
ing for Bendigo, laid in all the pro- 
curable stores we could, and the next 
morning we were hard at it washing 
the dirt, by which time, save for our- 
selves, Golden Point was utterly de- 
serted. The stuff panned out quite as 
well as Macedon had anticipated ; and 
by the time we had washed the last 
bucketful we had twenty-five ounces of 
the precious metal safely stowed away 
in a corner of our tent. 

‘‘What’s the next move ?” asked 
Plunket, as we took out the dust from 
the last cradling. 

‘¢ We’re going to stake out two more 
claims, one on each side of this, for 
precaution,’”’ replied Macedon coolly. 

‘* Why ‘for precaution,’ when there 
isn’t a soul on the Point besides our- 
selves ?’’ I asked in amazement. 

“There soon will be,’’ went on 
Macedon quietly, ‘and we’re going to 
‘shepherd’ those two claims. Now, 
listen here ; you bottomed on pipe- 
clay ; well, we’re going to dig right 
through that clay.” 

Plunket and I simply stared, and I 
vaguely wondered if Macedon was go- 
ing mad. That the gold finished where 
the pipeclay began everybody knew. 
Macedon smiled a little at our evident 
astonishment, and then went on: 
‘¢ What is there t’other side that clay ? 
Don’t know? Well, Vil tell you. 
There’s gold. The fools thought, when 
they bottomed on pipeclay, that Golden 
Point was worked out, and rushed to 
Bendigo. Now, I’ve been in Cali- 
fornia, and I’ve seen the drifts there, 
and if there ain’t better gold, and more 
of it too, below the clay than above it, 
I'll swallow my pick, shaft and all! I 
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didn’t tell you this before, because I 
wanted to see what sort of mates you 
were to work with.’ 

As usual we simply agreed to all that 
Macedon said, and accepted it for gos- 
pel. Two more claims were stalked 
out, and the following day we were 
well into the pipeclay. It was heavy 
digging, but luckily the stratum was 
not very thick. In less than two days 
we were through it, and into the gravel 
again. On the third day we found a 
** pocket,’”? from which we took half-a- 
dozen nuggets, varying in weight from 
a quarter of an ounce to two ounces. 
Plunket and I were fairly wild with 
joy, but Macedon appeared perfectly 
unconcerned, and after having seen 
the gold carefully stored resumed his 
digging as if nothing unusual had oc- 
curred. 

That was the beginning of Plunket’s 
madness. His eye shone with un- 
wonted brightness, and as he worked 
he talked incessantly of what he would 
do with all the riches that were coming 
to him, for he appeared to think the 
claim was going to prove an inexhaust- 
ible mine of wealth. His wife (we 
never knew he had one until then) 
should ride in her carriage, and his boy 
should have a university training. 
Poor Plunket! the sight of the gold 
had turned his brain. 

The next day we struck what was 
known in those days as a “ jeweller’s 
shop.”’ In larger or smaller quantities 
the virgin gold was laid bare at almost 
every stroke of the pick, and the sides 
of the claim were streaked and span- 
gled with the shining metal. That fin- 
ished the job for Plunket; he went 
stark, staring mad. At first Macedon 
and I thought it was merely a fit of 
temporary excitement ; but I think the 
sequel shows that we were wrong. He 
quietened down a good deal towards 
night, however, and, save for the rest- 
less shifting of his eyes, appeared all 
right as we sat round our rude table 
and ate our damper and drank our pan- 
nikins of tea. The extra exertion (for 
we had worked like niggers after the 
first sight of the virgin gold) had com- 
pletely fagged me out, so I stretched 
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myself full length on the floor, while 
Macedon calmly smoked his pipe by 
the stove, and Plunket sat thinking in 
acorner. For a few minutes there was 
complete ‘silence in the tent. Then 
suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, Plunket sprang up from his seat, 
and shrieking, ‘‘Gold, gold !— it’s 
mine —all mine !’’ rushed at me as I 
lay, brandishing a long knife. I had 
no time to jump up and defend myself, 
and in another instant the shining 
blade would have been sheathed in my 
breast, had it not been for Stamper 
Macedon. Like a flash he whipped his 
revolver from his belt. There was a 
click, a puff of smoke, a short, sharp 
bark, and Jasper Plunket’s lifeless 
body well-nigh crushed the breath out 
of me as it fell across my chest, the 
knife burying itself in the earth at my 
side. 

Replacing his pistol in his belt, 
Macedon dragged the body from off 
me, and we laid it in a corner of the 
tent, covering it over with a blanket. 
What was to be done next? Stamper 
soon decided that point. Putting on 
his cap and coat, he announced his in- 
tention of at once reporting the matter 
to the nearest magistrate. I tried to 
dissuade him; we had nothing to do 
but to bury Plunket, and nobody would 
be one whit the wiser; but I might 
just as well have tried to convince a 
condemned criminal that hanging was 
good for his health. 

“Tf I’m logged [the ‘logs’ were the 
temporary prisons], see that nobody 
jumps the claims. Now that Plunket 
is dead, I don’t see how we can hold 
all three claims if it comes to a ques- 
tion of law ; but do your best,’’ was his 
parting injunction as he went out into 
the night, leaving me alone with the 
corpse and my own reflections. About 
midnight he returned. The magistrate 
had seen fit to allow him to remain at 
liberty on his own recognizances, and 
the official inquiry into the affair was 
to come off the following day. The 
next morning, at Macedon’s sugges- 
tion, we plastered over the sides of the 
claim with clay, so that no prying eyes 
should discover our secret. 





Well, the end of it all was that Mace, 
don was freed from all blame, Plunket 
was buried, and we were once more 
left alone to our digging, but not before 
many curious questions had been asked 
as to our reasons for wasting time by 
digging pipeclay, which questions we 
evaded as best we could. Three days 
afterwards we bottomed on a reef of 
quartz, and then we started on one of 
the other claims, still shepherding the 
third. By this time we had nearly two 
hundred ounces of gold carefully hid- 
den away. 

“That’s not bad, now there’s only 
two of us to divide it between,” I re- 
marked to Macedon. 

‘¢ Three, you mean,” he replied. 

“Three!’? I echoed wonderingly. 
*¢ Who’s the third ?”’ 

* Plunket’s widow.” 

‘“*Plunket’s widow! But we don’t 
know where she is, or anything about 
her,” Lurged. ‘*I don’t mind sharing 
with her what gold we had got up to 
Plunket’s death, but I don’t see what 
claim she has on ——”’ 

** Now, look here,”’ interrupted Mace- 
don, in a decisive tone ; ‘* Plunket was 
equal partner with us in this venture. 
Plunket’s dead, and his wife inherits ; 
and so long as this firm hangs to- 
gether, the widow gets one-third of the 
profits after a fair sum has been de- 
ducted for working expenses. D’ye 
follow me? ” 

This quixotic arrangement did not 
by any means recommend itself to me. 
I tried to argue, but I was no match 
for Stamper Macedon. The thought of 
parting from him never occurred to 
me, and so we continued to work on as 
mates, and Plunket’s widow (whoever 
or wherever she was) was a sleeping 
partner in the concern. 

About the time that this conversation 
took place, the news of our luck some- 
how or other got abroad. The stream 
began to flow back, and in an incredibly 
short space of time Golden Point was 
as busy, if not busier, than ever. Al- 
though in the archives of that city 
another man is credited with having 
first discovered gold beneath the pipe- 
clay, Stamper Macedon was responsible 
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for more of the early history of Ballarat 
than is commonly ascribed to him. 

Several months passed, during which 
we had on the whole fairly good luck. 
The gold was sent regularly to Mel- 
bourne by the government escort, and 
one-third of the net profits religiously 
set aside for Plunket’s widow, our 
unknown partner. One morning the 
usual crowd was awaiting the arrival of 
the Geelong mail. When the bag ar- 
rived and was opened, it was found to 
contain, among others, a letter for Jas- 
per Plunket. Macedon, who happened 
to be present, claimed it, and brought 
it to our tent. It was directed in a 
feminine handwriting, and bore the 
London post-mark. 

“What are you going to do with 
it? ” I asked as he showed it to me. 

*¢ Open it.” 

“ And then what ?”’ 

“See if it’s from Plunket’s widow. 
It appears to me Plunket must have 
written to his wife when he first came 
here, and this is her answer.”’ 

So the envelope was torn open, and 
three sheets of thin notepaper, closely 
covered with writing, appeared. The 
letter was dated from 21 Hoxton Row, 
St. Giles Street, Battersea, bore the sig- 
nature of ‘Clara Plunket,’’? and com- 
menced ‘** Dear Husband.”? These facts 
Macedon carefully noted down, and 
then burnt’ the letter unread, for he 
had very rigid, if occasionally peculiar, 
notions of honor. This done, he at 
once sent off to Melbourne for a bank- 
er’s draft, payable in London, for the 
amount of the profit due to the widow. 
When this arrived, he set to work to 
concoct a letter, in which he stated 
that Plunket had met with a serious 
accident and was in a critical condition. 
This was this method of breaking the 
news gently. This letter he de- 
spatched, along with the remittance, to 
Mrs. Plunket, and followed it up the 
very next mail with another, in which 
he deplored Plunket’s death, explained 
in some measure, without mentioning 
any names, how it had come about, 
and enlarged upon the arrangements 
he had made for her to continue as a 
sleeping partner in our venture. 
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Time brought an answer from the 
widow, and I am sure that answer more 
than repaid Macedon for his trouble, 
for if ever a woman poured out her 
heartfelt thanks on paper, that woman 
was Clara Plunket. Had it not been 
for our kind consideration (Macedon’s 
consideration, she ought to have said, 
but, of course, she knew no better), 
she would have been utterly destitute. 
She did not exactly see what claim she 
had upon us, but she was so ignorant 
of business matters, and supposed it 
was all right. Still, she could never 
thank us enough for what we were 
doing, and it was a great consolation to 
her to know that, although alone and 
sorrowing at home, she had kind friends 
at the other side of the world. For 
herself, she could have faced poverty ; 
but it was more especially of her boy 
she thought, her son Jasper, who was 
now fourteen and on the point of leav- 
ing school. What would have become 
of him without money, and with no- 
body to use their influence in his behalf, 
she did not know. As it was, she was 
considerably perplexed how best she 
could obtain for him a suitable situa- 
tion. 

“I’m going to be a father to that 
lad,’? was Macedon’s prompt decision 
as he folded up the letter and put it in 
his pocket ; and sure enough, with the 
next remittance sent to the widow, he 
added this blunt but characteristic post- 
script, to what he was pleased to term 
the ‘official statement of the firm’s 
proceedings :”’ ‘‘If you can trust me 
on so short an acquaintance, send the 
lad out here and I’ll make a man of 
him.”’ 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
boy came out and joined us, and a 
bright, smart lad he was too. Now, 
just about that time my health gave 
way. Gold-mining didn’t seem to suit 
my constitution, so I left Ballarat some 
£4,000 richer than when I arrived 
there, and went to Melbourne, where 
I kept a general store for some years. 
Whenever Stamper Macedon happened 
to be in the neighborhood he always 
made my house his headquarters, and 
so I was kept fairly well posted in the 
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affairs of Macedon and Plunket. As 
gold-mining progressed, and deep-min- 
ing came into vogue, Macedon was one 
of the first to erect a crushing battery ; 
and as a rich vein of quartz ran through 
the claim he and young Plunket were 
working, the venture turned out well. 
Under the altered conditions of the 
laws they acquired more land, and as 
time rolled on the M.P. Mine (so they 
christened it) employed nearly fifty 
men, and became recognized as a 
steadily paying concern. The lad took 
to Macedon from the first, and I don’t 
think a single wrong word ever passed 
between them. Every month Mace- 
don’s ‘official statement’? was de- 
spatched to the widow, but he seldom 
wrote to her. Of course, young Jas- 
per corresponded regularly with his 
mother, and through him the elder 
man learned much about her. 


Il. 

ONE morning, six years after I had 
left the gold-fields, I was talking to a 
gentleman in the store, when in walked 
Stamper Macedon, the same cool, de- 
termined customer as when first I met 
him. Seeing that I was engaged he 
walked forward into my office, and 
there I joined him a few minutes after- 
wards. 

‘‘I’m going to marry Plunket’s 
widow,’’ was his opening remark, de- 
livered in quite a casual tone. 

*¢ Going — to — marry — Plunket’s — 
widow ?”’ I gasped, fairly taken aback. 

‘“*Yes; leastways, that is, if she’ll 
have me. I’ve been thinking it over, 
and it seems to me that it’s my duty to 
marry her.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘* Well, I made her a widow. I can’t 
give her her husband back again, but I 
can provide her with another ; sort of 
compensation affair, you see.” 

“* But does she know ”” I began, 
recalling the circumstances of Plunket’s 
death. Then I hesitated, as I remem- 
bered that it might be rather a ticklish 
subject. 

But Macedon read my thoughts, and 
without betraying the slightest con- 
cern completed the sentence I had be- 
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gun. ‘* Who shot Plunket? No; and 
I don’t see any reason why she ever 
should. Young Jasper knows. I told 
him last night when I broached the 
other matter to him, and he doesn’t 
seem to have any objection to my being 
his father, either on that score or any 
other. Decent lad, Jasper!” 

‘¢ But you’ve never seen Mrs. Plun- 
ket,”’ I hazarded. 

** No, that’s true; but I’ve heard a 
good bit about her from Jasper, and 
I’ve sounded her,”’ he replied. 

“Have you written to 
asked. 

** Yes, eighteen months since ; told 
her point-blank I wanted to marry her, 
and asked her if she’d have me.” 

This was his method of ‘‘ sounding ” 
her. Ah, well, that was always his 
way of going about things. ‘‘ Eighteen 
months since ; then you must have got 
a reply before now ?” 

“Got it a month ago. Highly hon- 
ored, and all that sort of thing, you 
know, — doesn’t think she could refuse 
me anything,—not even herself, — 
after all I’ve done for her and the lad ; 
but would like to see me before giving 
me a final answer.”’ 

‘“ And so?” 

** And so I don’t sec what’s to pre- 
vent my marrying her now I’ve made 
up my mind toit. As you know, we’re 
floating the M.P. Jasper is twenty- 
one, and will be a director in the com- 
pany; I’ve got my eye on a tip-top 
man for manager ; and there’s nothing 
to stop me from going to England as 


her?” I 


soon as the arrangements are com- 
pleted. The company pay us £20,000 


in cash and £10,000 in shares for the 
mine, so I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
be a gentleman for the rest of my life. 
I’ve money enough for it -with what 
I’ve saved, and the half of the pur- 
chase money.”’ 

** And so you’re going to England to 
marry Plunket’s widow ?”’ I said, hark- 
ing back to the former point. 

“Yes,”? he replied; ‘‘and you’re 
coming with me to be best man at the 
wedding.” 

“No, ’'m blowed if I am,’’ I re- 
turned, hardly knowing what I said. 
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“Oh, yes, you are,’ he went on, 
with a grim smile. ‘Store-keeping 
isn’t what it was. I reckon you are 
worth close on £10,000, and that’s 
quite enough for a single man with 
your simple tastes to live on in En- 
gland ; if it isn’t, ’ll give you £250 a 
year to be my private secretary. Be- 
sides, I know your longing to be back 
in the old country again, so that settles 
it.” 

Whether that settled it or not, Mace- 
don did. I was as waxin his hands, 
and, — well, I may as well own it, I 
certainly had a wish to be back in En- 
gland. I gave my clerks a week’s no- 
tice, —or rather, Macedon did, for I 
am sure he had quite as much to do 
with winding up my affairs as I had, — 
sold the business, and in less than two 
months (by which time the arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the M.P. 
Mine to the new company had been 
completed) he and I looked our last on 
the shores of Australia. 

We arrived in London one fine morn- 
ing in May, and the first thing we did 
was to make our way to Bayswater, 
whither Plunket’s widow had removed 
when she found her means went on 
increasing so steadily. After a little 
trouble we found the house; a neat 
little bandbox sort of affair in the 
centre of a miniature grass-plot, that 
reminded me for all the world of one of 
those models we used to see at flower- 
shows ; and just as we came in sight 
of the gate a lady and gentleman 
stepped into a cab, which was waiting 
piled with luggage, and drove away. 

‘¢ Visitors !— been stopping at the 
house and just going home. So much 
the better! We shall find Plunket’s 
widow alone,’’? quoth Macedon, as we 
walked up the tiny gravel path and 
rang the bell. 

The door was opened by an impu- 
dent little rascal in silver buttons, who 
asked us what we wanted. 

‘“‘ This is Mrs. Plunket’s, I take it ?”’ 
began my companion. 

“Tt was till this morning, but it ain’t 
now,” replied the lad, with a grin. 

‘¢ How’s that, —has she removed ?”’ 
I asked. 
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** No, she ain’t, but she’s got mar- 
ried.”’ 

This was something we had never 
reckoned on. I looked at Macedon 
and he looked at me. His face wore a 
most ludicrous expression. ‘Seems 
we’re a day after the fair, Jemmy,”’ he 
remarked to me; and then, turning to 
the boy in buttons, he added, “ And 
who may she have married ? ” 

‘* A gentleman of the name of Mace- 
don,”’ replied the lad. 

*¢ Macedon ?’’ I echoed, opening my 
eyes pretty wide. 

‘¢'Yes, Macedon, — Stamper Mace- 
don, Esquire, late of Ballarat, —the 
gent as just drove away in the cab with 
her.”? 

That was the only time in my life 
I ever saw Stamper Macedon fairly 
taken aback. His eyes dilated, his jaw 
dropped, and he stared at me as help- 
lessly as a hamstrung sheep. But it 
was only for a moment. He quickly 
recovered himself, and again turning 
to the lad said: ‘* And so that was 
Stamper Macedon we saw getting into 
the cab ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, that was the hidentical gent.”’ 

‘Then who the thunder am 1? ” 

*¢ Don’t know ; the Dook of Welling- 
ton, p’r’aps,”’ grinned the lad, enjoying 
the situation amazingly. 

** That’s it exactly ; I’m the Duke of 
Wellington. Now, lookye here, young 
shaver, tell us where the happy pair 
got spliced, and where they’re gone 
to, and here’s half a dollar for you,” 
said Macedon, placing his finger and 
thumb persuasively in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Nothing loth, the lad quickly in- 
formed us that his mistress had been 
quietly married, barely an hour before, 
at St. Jude’s Church, just round the 
corner, and that the newly wedded 
couple were to stay that night at the 
Lord Warden at Dover before crossing 
the Channel next day. Then we left 
him, and proceeded to the church 
where the ceremony had been _ per- 
formed, and where a silver key soon 
opened to us the register. Sure enough 
the book was signed *‘ Clara Plunket ”’ 
and ‘** Stamper Macedon ;”’ and, what 
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was the most inexplicable part of the 
business, the latter signature was most 
unmistakably in Macedon’s peculiar, 
crabbed handwyiting, even to the little 
curly pig’s tail with which he inva- 
riably finished off. My companion 
scrutinized the writing carefully, and 
shook his head significantly.as much as 
to say that he was hopelessly at sea. 

‘¢ Well, I’ve been in the States, and 
they’re pretty go-ahead there, but this 
beats all,’’ was his remark, as we re- 
gained the street. ‘* Here I’ve been in 
England barely a couple of hours and 
I’m married and off on my honey- 
moon before ever I’ve come face to face 
with the lady. If that ain’t smart, I 
don’t know what is.”’ 

‘* What’s the next move ?”’ I asked. 

** Do you believe in a dual existence, 
Jimmy ?”’ he said, seemingly disre- 
garding my question. 

“JT don’t know, —never gave the 
matter much thought. Do you?”’ 

“Well, I’ve heard speak of such 
things, and it seems to me, I’m only 
half a man after all, and the other 


half’s running round loose some- 
where.”’ 

‘“‘But what are we going to do 
next ?”’ I urged. 

‘Well, I’m rather curious to see 


what the other half of me is like, so 
we’ll go down to Dover. Besides, | 
ought to pay my respects to my wife,” 
he returned ; and so we jumped into a 
cab, drove off to Victoria, and were 
soon rattling along in the East Kent 
(now London, Chatham and Dover) 
express. 

Arrived at Dover, we at once betook 
ourselves to the Lord Warden, where 
one of the waiters, no more proof 
against bribery and corruption than the 
rest of his species, imparted to us that 
Mr. Macedon had gone out—for a 
stroll, he thought—and that Mrs. 
Macedon was alone in the private sit- 
ting-room which they had engaged. 
For a further consideration he con- 
sented to show us up to the room 
unannounced. In single file we went 
up-stairs, like a storming- party at- 
tempting to take the enemy unawares 
by escalade. The waiter pointed out 
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the door and then silently and dis- 
creetly retired, while Macedon coolly 
turned the handle, without even knock- 
ing, and entered the apartment, I fol- 
lowing close at his heels with the 
guilty, uncomfortable feeling of an 
accomplice in some feil conspiracy. 

At the farend of the room a plump, 
comely little woman was sitting by the 
window with one of Murray’s guide- 
books in her hand. As Macedon delib- 
erately closed the door behind us she 
started up and gave us a questioning 
look. ' 

‘“¢ Mrs. Macedon, I believe, ma’am ? ” 
began Stamper placidly, with a very 
angular bow. 

**You are quite right,’ replied the 
lady, in a low, pleasant voice ; *‘ though 
to what I am indebted for this honor I 
do not yet understand. Perhaps you 
will kindly explain ?” 

*¢ Certainly, ma’am, certainly,’? went 
on the imperturbable Stamper. ‘ This 
is my friend, Mr. Hashworth.”’ 

‘‘Hashworth, Hashworth? Surely 
I know that name ?” 

‘‘Of course, ma’am, of course.”’ (I 
never knew Macedon to be so voluble 
before.) ‘*He was one of the late 
Plunket’s mates at Ballarat. Estima- 
ble man, the late Plunket ; I knew him 
myself, ma’am.”’ 

‘And you,—who are you?” hur- 
riedly asked the lady, with some trepi- 
dation. 

“Me? Oh, I’m your present hus- 
band, ma’am,” returned Macedon, 
without the slightest change of counte- 
nance. 

** My what? ”’ she shrieked. 

‘Your husband, ma’am,’’ repeated 
Stamper. 

The lady gave a violent start. Her 
eye wandered from the speaker to the 
bell-rope and back again. I firmly be- 
lieve her first impression was that she 
had to do with a lunatic, but a second 
look reassured her that she had noth- 
ing to fear. With a great deal of won- 
derment she exclaimed, ‘* You are 
laboring under a mistake. I never saw 
you in my life before.” 

** Nevertheless you married me.”’ 

‘* Impossible! There is some gigan- 
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tic mistake. I cannot understand it, 
but my husband ——”’ 

“'That’s me,”? interrupted Stamper 
blandly. 

“Oh, no; the gentleman I married 
this morning. He is out just at pres- 
ent, but he will be in shortly, and will 
help me to explain matters. I am so 
bewildered.” 

** Now, look you here, ma’am,’’ went 
on my companion complacently ; ** you 
were spliced this morning at St. Jude’s 
Church, Bayswater ?”? 

“ec Yes.” 

‘*'To Stamper Macedon, late of Balla- 
rat, Victoria? ”’ 

“ec Yes.” 

* Who was, till recently, part pro- 
prietor, along with yourself, of the 
M.P. Mine ?” 

““ Yes.” 

‘* Well, that’s me,” he proclaimed, 
quietly but triumphantly. 

** But it cannot be! Yow are not the 
man I married.”’ 

** But I must be ; at least, I’m the 
other half of him; and, to prove it, 
here’s the scrip and the cheque for 
your share of the purchase money of 
the M.P. I suppose my other half 
hasn’t handed them over before,” he 
said, deliberately drawing the papers 
from his pocket-book, and handing 
them to her. 

“T,—that is,—oh, I don’t know 
what to say! Good Heavens! what 
does it all mean ?”’ she gasped faintly, 
as she dropped into a chair and fanned 
herself with her handkerchief. 

Before anything more could be said 
or done a footstep was heard on the 
stair without; the next instant the 
door opened and in walked —— 

‘“¢George Mason!’ I exclaimed, as 
I instantly recognized one of the clerks 
I had employed at Melbourne, and who 
had left my services at the expiration 
of the week’s notice I had given all my 
men so soon as I had decided to leave 
Australia. The recognition was mu- 
tual, and the wretch made a bolt for 
liberty, but Macedon was too quick for 
him. Clutching him with a grip of 
iron, the old miner dragged him pale 
and trembling before his dupe. 
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‘‘Is this the man you married this 
morning, ma’am ?”’ inquired Stamper. 
The lady nodded her head in reply. 

‘Then I’m very, very sorry,’’ he 
went on. 

‘¢ Sorry 
faintly. 

‘Sorry to find,’ replied Macedon, 
who seemed to be quite enjoying him- 
self, *‘ that the other half of me is a 
convicted forger, an impostor, and a 
bigamist. I assure you, ma’am, I 
never knew I was half so bad.” 

‘“* A what ?” she exclaimed. 

‘“* A convicted forger, an impostor, 
and a bigamist ; for that’s what this 
man is,’? he replied. ‘* Ain’t it so, 
Jimmy ?” he added, appealing to me. 

Seeing that the game was up, the 
trembling Mason bellowed for mercy 
and confessed all. Happening to be in 
that part of the store nearest my office, 
he had overheard the greater portion 
of my conversation with Macedon, in 
which the latter had acquainted me 
with his plans for leaving the colonies 
and coming to England to marry Plun- 
ket’s widow. Knowing that we should 
be detained some weeks, perhaps 
months, before we could set sail, the 
scamp (who was an “old hand,’’ hav- 
ing been originally sent out for forgery) 
conceived the idea that by imperson- 
ating Macedon and inveigling Mrs. 
Plunket into an early marriage, he 
might possess himself of a considerable 
portion of her wealth and decamp be- 
fore he was found out. Once having 
determined upon this stroke, the rest 
was easy toa man who had graduated 
in roguery as he had done. Deserting 
his lawful wife and children, he took 
the first ship to England, where he 
at once laid siege to the widow’s 
hand, with what amount of success we 
already know. He had trumped up 
some ridiculous story about the M.P. 
Mine, which Mrs. Plunket readily 
swallowed, and which satisfactorily 
accounted for his not bringing the 
transfer money with him. As for the 
forged signature in the register, he had 
had no difficulty about that, for Mace- 
don’s real handwriting was well known 
to my clerks. Mason had easily pos- 


for what?’’ she asked 
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sessed himself of an old letter before 
leaving Melbourne, and by assiduous 
practice during the voyage he had ac- 
quired the knack of imitating the sig- 
nature so closely that there was no 
wonder the widow had been deceived 
by it. Fortunately we arrived upon 
the scene just in time to balk the entire 
success of Mr. Mason’s little scheme, 
for that very day he had gained the 
lady’s consent to allow him to invest 
£8,000 of her money in some fictitious 
gold-mine ; and had we been a single 
day later, no doubt the money would 
in very truth have taken unto itself 
wings and flown away. 

What little remains is quickly told. 
Out of consideration for the widow no 
proceedings were taken against Mason, 
but two days afterwards I saw him 
safely on board ship, on his way back 
to Melbourne and his disconsolate fam- 
ily. As for Mrs. Plunket, she bore the 
shock wonderfully well, and a month 
later was quietly married by special 
license to the real Stamper Macedon. 
This union, which came about in such 
an extraordinary manner, from grati- 
tude on one side and a peculiar notion 
of duty on the other, turned out well. 
Although both the parties to it had 
outgrown the age of passionate love, 
they soon became sincerely attached to 
each other, and for many years lived 
most happily together. Thus, you see, 
the same man who made the wife a 
widow transformed her again into a 
contented wife. But Plunket’s widow 
never knew this. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
POSSIBILITY OF LIFE IN OTHER 
WORLDS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the wonderful 
advances in scientific methods which 
have been effected in recent years, a 
great problem still remains unsolved. 
We are still as far as ever from having 
attained any definite answer to the 
question as to whether life can exist 
on any of the other worlds. Vast as 
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has been the progress in knowledge 
since the days when Whewell and 
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Brewster discussed the question of pos- 
sible inhabitants in other planets, a 
writer in the present day finds the 
problem which they attempted still 
hopelessly beyond his reach in so far 
as any determinate conclusions are 
concerned. 

But it seems worth while to take up 
the question afresh, inasmuch as some 
of the old arguments have acquired in- 
creased significance in consequence of 
later discoveries, while others are now 
seen to have lost something from the 
same cause. I propose, accordingly, to 
set forth some account of the present 
state of the argument, and to note 
whatever additional importance it may 
have acquired since the days when the 
habitability of other worlds was dis- 
cussed by Brewster. 

The standard argument in support of 
the belief that certain other planets 
might be inhabited, was of this kind. 
It was noticed that the sun lies at the 
centre of a system of bodies which re- 
volve around it, and that among these 
bodies the earth holds an intermediate 
place. It is nearer to the central lumi- 
nary than are some of the other plan- 
ets, while, on the other hand, it is 
more remote than others. The warmth 
and light received by the earth from 
the sun would therefore be greater 
than that received by some planets, 
and less than that received by others. 
If some of the planets are much larger 
than the earth, then it must be remem- 
bered that other members of the same 
system are smaller than our globe, and 
that some of them are very much 
smaller. It was also pointed out that 
the earth in another respect is, as 
it were, a fair average specimen of a 
planet. Some of these bodies have 
moons revolving around them. It is 
quite true that Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus are more richly endowed with 
attendant globes than is the earth ; but 
then Mercury and Venus appear to be 
unprovided with any moons. It was 
thus seen that in the matter of satel- 
lites, as well as in dimensions and in 
situation, our globe is an intermediate 
one in the system. This conclusion 
was confirmed by the subsequent dis- 
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covery that Mars had a pair of satellites 
and Neptune a single one. Indeed, the 
claims of the earth to be a typical 
planet might be pushed still further. 
A notable characteristic of a planetary 
globe is its density, that is to say, its 
weight in comparison with the weight 
of a globe of water of equal dimensions. 
Here again our earth appears in the 
light of a fairly representative object. 
It is much lighter, no doubt, bulk for 
bulk, than some of the other planets. 
It is, on the other hand, much heavier 
than others. 

It is also noticeable in this connec- 
tion, that our globe is surrounded with 
a copious atmosphere, and this is an 
attribute which of course stands in an 
obvious and specially important relation 
to the question of the earth as an abode 
of life. Those who pondered on the 
possibility of life on other worlds, could 
not fail to be struck by the fact that 
some of those other worlds were also 
surrounded by atmospheres. If these 
atmospheres, in certain cases, were ex- 
cessively dense and abundant, and in 
others greatly attenuated, this circum- 
stance alone would tend once again to 
illustrate the intermediate rank, so to 
speak, of our earth as a member of the 
planetary system. 

The argument then ran in this wise. 
Regarding our earth as a globe which 
constitutes a member of the solar sys- 
tem, it can hardly be said to possess 
very extrethe attributes. It does not 
appéar to be marked out in any spe- 
cially distinctive manner which would 
qualify it rather than certain of the 
other globes for becoming suitable 
abodes for life. The qualities which 
the earth possesses are, generally 
speaking, conferred upon it in degrees 
intermediate to those in which other 
globes of the system are endowed with 
similar qualities. As the earth was 
inhabited, it would seem only reason- 
able to assume that in this respect also 
it was not exceptional, and that in all 
probability the other globes, some of 
them, or many of them, were also fitted 
for the abode of life, suitably adapted 
to the conditions which each globe had 
to offer. 
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Such was in outline the famous argu- 
ment which was presented half a cen- 
tury ago, in support of the conclusion 
that in all probability certain other 
planets besides our earth contained 
organic life. It is worth while to see 
how far the present state of our knowl- 
edge affects the validity of this argu- 
ment. That it does so cannot be 
questioned. I believe, on the whole, 
the argument has been strengthened by 
modern research, though it must be 
admitted, that in some respects its 
efficiency has been impaired. 

We can indeed, in these present 
days, bring forward a striking point of 
relationship between the earth and the 
other planets, as to which the earlier 
writers had no information. Had they 
been aware of it they would certainly 
have regarded it as greatly strengthen- 
ing the contention that it was reason- 
able to presume that the planets must 
be inhabited. But in those days, phi- 
losophers had little notion that so 
astonishing a fact would ever be dem- 
onstrated as that the material constitu- 
ents of the earth were in a great 
measure identical with the materials 
constituting the sun. They did not 
know that the elementary bodies in the 
earth were substantially the same as 
the elementary bodies which make up 
the mass of the great luminary. It is, 
no doubt, quite true that we are not as 
yet able to affirm, with any absolute 
certainty, that the materials from which 
the planets, such as Venus or Mars, 
have been built, are actually the same 
kind of materials as those which make 
up the earth. Our knowledge indeed 
stops short of this point. We can pro- 
nounce on the substantial identity of 
the solar materials with the terrestrial 
materials, because in the former case 
the bodies are so greatly heated that 
they are in the gaseous state. Spec- 
troscopic methods are therefore avail- 
able for determining their identity with 
the glowing vapors of the same sub- 
stances as we have them on the earth. 
But the planets are not incandescent. 
Our spectroscopes may, indeed, to 
some slight extent inform us as to 
the constituents of the planetary atmo- 
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spheres, but the actual solid portions 
of the planets cannot be analyzed by 
any means at our disposal. There is, 
however, no reason to think that the 
elements of whkich the planets are 
composed, differ considerably from the 
elements of which the earth is made. 
For most astronomers now admit that 
the sun and the planets have had a 
common origin from some primitive 
nebula, and as we verify this theory by 
showing that the earth and the sun are 
substantially of the same constituents, 
it seems impossible to doubt that the 
substances which form the earth are 
largely, if not wholly, the same as the 
substances out of which the planetary 
globes have been fashioned. A strik- 
ing confirmation of this doctrine of ma- 
terial uniformity is presented by certain 
of the comets which belong to the solar 
system. It is quite trve that such ob- 
jects have, so far as physical condition 
goes, no resemblance to planets, it is, 
however, sufficiently remarkable that 
comets appear to be composed of mate- 
rials resembling those of which our 
earth has been made. For these bodies 
happen to be, in part at least, of such 
a gaseous nature that we are enabled 
to submit them to spectroscopic analy- 
sis. They have thus been proved to 
contain some of the most important 
terrestrial elements. 

It is therefore plain that the ancient 
argument in support of the notion that 
some of the planets might be tenanted 
with life, can be considerably reinforced 
by modern discoveries. For it may 
now be regarded as practically certain 
that various elements known on this 
earth are present in the planetary bod- 
ies. We thus see that the components 
necessary for the physical framework 
of living creatures, may, in all proba- 
bility, be as abundantly provided upon 
some of the other planets as it is on the 
earth. 

In this connection it is instructive to 
bear in mind what is known as to the 
distribution of those particular ele- 
ments in space which appear to be 
most characteristically associated with 
the manifestation of life. No result of 


spectroscopic research among the heav- 
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enly bodies has been more remarkable 
than that which demoustrates the ex- 
traordinary abundance with which the 
element hydrogen is diffused through- 


out the universe. It is of course one 
of the commonest elements of the 
earth, entering, as it does, into the 
composition of every drop of water. 
Hydrogen is also a constituent part of 
a vast number of solid bodies, but the 
remarkable circumstance for our pres- 
ent purpose is that this same element is 
found in profusion elsewhere. Sur- 
rounding that visual, glowing globe of 
the sun there is an invisible atmo- 
sphere, of which hydrogen is one of 
the most prominent components. A 
like conclusion is drawn from the 
spectra of many of the stars. In the 
case of certain specially white and bril- 
liant gems, of which Sirius and Vega 
may be taken as the types, the chief 
spectroscopic feature is the extraordi- 
nary abundance in which hydrogen is 
present. Even in the dim and distant 
nebule gaseous hydrogen is the con- 
stituent more easily recognized than 
any other which they may possess. 
Indeed, it may be affirmed that we do 
not know any other substance which is 
so widely diffused as hydrogen. It 
need hardly be said that this gas is an 
important constituent in those com- 
pound bodies with which life is asso- 
ciated. In that somewhat gruesome 
exhibition, which shows the actual 
quantities of the several elements of 
which an average human body is com- 
posed, the bulk of the hydrogen forms 
one of the most striking items, and in- 
deed in connection with all forms of 
animal and vegetable life, hydrogen is 
of primary importance. In the argu- 
ment from analogy for the existence of 
life in other worlds it is significant to 
note that an element associated in such 
an emphatic manner with the manifes- 
tation of life here, should now be shown 
to be widespread through the universe. 

In like manner carbon, which is, of 
course, an essential factor in organic 
substances, has been demonstrated to 
exist in other parts of the solar system. 
The most striking illustration of this 
fact is presented in the case of the 
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glowing solar clouds, which there is 
now gvod reason to believe are due to 
carbon. Many of the comets exhibit 
lines in their spectra characteristic of 
the same element. If these bodies, as 
has been often supposed, are drawn by 
solar attraction from the remotest parts 
of space, the carbon which they bear 
testifies that this element is present 
through a wide extent of the universe. 
Here, again, modern research has gone 
far to strengthen the argument as to 
the possible existence of life elsewhere. 
It has shown the cosmical nature of 
that particular element which, if not 
itself the veritable abode of life, seems 
to be, at all events, a constituent 
thereof. 

Illustrations of the material identity 
of the several globes in space might be 
extended. Have we not been told that 
a diet absolutely devoid of salt would 
be fatal. Now the salt, or, at all 
events, the sodium which forms its 
characteristic part, is not merely con- 
fined to the earth. The famous D line 
in the solar spectrum tells us that the 
same element aboundsin the sun. Nor 
is this important element confined to 
the solar system. We have ample 
testimony as to the wide diffusion of 
sodium in stellar depths. 

The iron which enters so largely 
into the framework of things material 
enters, as is well known, in no inappre- 
ciable quantjty into the structure of the 
human body. Is there not some story 
of the materials for a medal of pure 
iron having been extracted from the 
mortal remains of some illustrious indi- 
vidual ? At all events, iron in many 
ways, or in various combinations, is 
often associated with organic phenom- 
ena on the earth. It is, therefore, 
material to observe that this element, 
like others which I have mentioned, 
appears to be very widely distributed 
through space. It has been proved 
that many hundreds of lines in the 
solar spectrum must be attributed to 
the presence of an abundant iron 
atmosphere surrounding the heated 
solar globe. Even such distant stars 
as Aldebaran or Arcturus have been 
made to disclose the fact that iron 
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enters into their composition in a 
very significant manner. If, therefore, 
there should not be life in the other 
planets, its non-existence cannot appar- 
ently be attributed to the absence of 
such suitable materials as life requires 
to build up its physical abode. So far 
as our knowledge goes we feel con- 
strained to admit that such materials 
are certainly present on other globes 
besides the earth. 

At the same time, it is right to call 
attention to the fact that we are obliged 
to use great caution in any conclusion 
we may draw as to the space distribu- 
tion of another element of much sig- 
nificance in the vital phenomena of this 
earth. I allude, of course, to oxygen. 
I do not indeed say that there can be 
any good reason to doubt that oxygen 
does really exist in other celestial 
bodies. In all probability the life- 
giving gas is just as abundant on many 
other globes as we find it to be on this 
one. At the same time, it is proper 
to remember that a widely extended 
distribution of oxygen has not been 
demonstrated in the same emphatic 
manner as has the existence of the 
other elements to which I have re- 
ferred. The dearth of reliable testi- 
mony as to the cosmical distribution of 
oxygen may be attributed not so much 
to the actual absence of that element 
from other bodies, as to the unsuit- 
ability of the means at our disposal for 
detecting its presence upon them. I 
need not go further into this point than 
to remark that certain well-marked 
lines in the solar spectrum had been 
attributed to oxygen, and they were 
no doubt correctly so attributed. It 
was, however, proved by Janssen that 
the oxygen which caused these lines, 
or a great part of them, did not exist 
in the sun, but that the lines were 
largely, if not wholly, due to the oxygen 
in the earth’s atmosphere. This is not 
to be taken as a proof that there is no 
oxygen in the sun. It merely says that 
its presence there has not been as yet 
conclusively demonstrated. 

This weakness in one link of the 
chain of evidence does not, however, 
seriously impair the general conclusion 
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already mentioned, that the substratum 
of material necessary for life exists on 
other globes besides the earth. I will 
only add that the element calcium, 
which is of essential importance in the 
shells or the coral of the lower animals, 
or in the skeletons of the higher, is 
also one of the elements widely dis- 
tributed through space. 

We have thus seen that in one im- 
portant respect the progress of modern 
research has strengthened the ancient 
argument from analogy in support of 
the belief that there is life on other 
worlds beside this one. It is right now 
to mention how, in another way, mod- 
ern investigation has tended to impair 
that argument, or rather, I should say, 
to limit its application. Various lines 
of reasoning have rendered it almost 
certain that in the matter of tempera- 
ture, the several planets present con- 
siderable varieties and contrasts. I do 
not here refer to the temperature of the 
surface of the planet which is the re- 
sult of the sunbeams which fall upon 
it. No doubt there are individual pe- 
culiarities of each planet from this 
cause, the effect of which will be pres- 
ently referred to. But what Iam now 
discussing is rather the internal heat 
of the several globes of the system. It 
seems to be generally true, that the 
larger the dimensions of a planet, the 
greater is the internal heat which it 
still possesses. Into the reasons of 
this we need not now enter ; suffice it 
to remark, that the great globe of Jupi- 
ter in this respect offers a very marked 
contrast to the earth. It seems to be 
highly probable, if indeed it be not 
certain, that Jupiter is at the present 
time heated to a temperature, at its 
surface, greatly in excess of the tem- 
perature of the surface of the earth. 
We cannot indeed assign an actual 
value to the temperature of Jupiter, 
but there seems little doubt that it 
must be so great as to preclude the 
possibility of that globe being the abode 
of any types of life like those which 
flourish on the earth. It is no doubt 
just conceivable that living beings of 
some strange and unknown fashion 
might endure the conditions which 
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Jupiter appears to present ; but 1 do 
not know anything which would make 
such a view likely. What we have 
said about Jupiter may, with certain 
modifications, apply also to Saturn, and 
in some degree to Uranus and to Nep- 
tune. It seems impossible that any 
of these great planets are at present 
abodes of life in any sense which is 
comprehensible to us. 

There is reason to think that, so far 
as internal heat is concerned, the 
planet Mars, as well as Venus and Mer- 
cury, occupy much the same position 
as the earth. In all four cases the 
internal heat may be said to be non- 
existent, in so far as its present effect 
on ‘any manifestations of life are con- 
cerned. The superficial temperatures 
which these globes present, and the 
climates that they enjoy, must be at- 
tributed primarily to the heat received 
from the sun; of course, the actual 
effect on each globe is profoundly mod- 
ified by its atmosphere, as well as by 
its distribution of land and water. 

The four globes just named are at 
such varied distances from the sun, 
that the amount of heat which they 
obtain will differ considerably. Mars 
can only get a smaller allowance of 
sunbeams than the earth, while Venus 
will receive more, and Mercury a good 
deal more. If we represent the aver- 
age intensity of sun heat as it arrives 
at the earth by 100, we shall find that 
the intensity at Mars is no more than 
43. Venus receives a share which may 
be represented by 191, while Mercury 
would get as much as 667. At the first 
glance it might be thought that these 
figures must necessarily imply vast 
climatic differences between the differ- 
ent globes. I am certainly not going 
to deny that this is so. Indeed, it 
seems to be extremely probable that 
there may be astonishing differences 
between the climatic circumstances of 
the planets. But what I want to insist 
upon at this moment is, that the condi- 
tion of a planet as to climate is not 
merely a matter of sunbeams. A very 
important element consists in the ex- 
tent of the atmosphere with which that 
planet is invested. There can be no 
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doubt as to the presence of an atmo- 
sphere around Mars, and of another 
around Venus ; but we have no reason 
to think that these atmospheres, either 
in density or in composition, resemble 
that which envelops our earth. The 
atmosphere around Mars, indeed, ap- 
pears to be far less copious than that 
with which our earth is provided. This 
much, at least, we conclude from the 
translucency of the environment which 
permits us to study the details of Mars 
with far greater clearness than a Mar- 
tian astronomer who was trying to sur- 
vey our globe would be able to obtain 
through the comparatively dense me- 
dium interposed by our skies. 

The character of the atmosphere of a 
planet will exert a marked effect upon 
the temperature and the climate of its 
globe. The abundance of that atmo- 
sphere and the proportion in which it 
contains watery vapor, or possibly 
other vapors, will all tend to modify 
the degree in which sun heat is ad- 
mitted, and the degree in which, when 
admitted, it is retained. It would be 
quite possible for two globes enjoying 
equal shares of sun heat to have, never- 
theless, totally unlike temperatures and 
climates in consequence of atmospheric 
differences. We know also that the 
distribution of land and water has a 
marked effect upon climate. It was 
the contention of Lyell, in his famous 
book, that the changes of climate in 
the course of geological time were 
maifily due to alterations in the relative 
positions of land and water. The men- 
tion of this will, at least, remind us 
that climate depends upon other ele- 
ments besides sun heat and atmo- 
sphere. 

The significance of these considera- 
tions in connection with our present 
subject can hardly be over-estimated. 
A globe may at first sight appear to be 
too far from the sun to enjoy sufficient 
light and heat to make life endurable 
or possible. It may nevertheless hap- 
pen that by some suitably contrived 
atmosphere, and some special config- 
uration of land and water, such a globe 
may possess regions endowed with a 
mild, or even a genial climate. On the 
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other hand, a globe which was placed 
so close to the great source of light and 
heat that its inhabitants, if unpro- 
tected, would be submitted to an un- 
endurable scorching, may yet be fitted 
with an atmosphere which shall render 
it sufficiently adapted for life, notwith- 
standing its apparently unpromising 
circumstances. 

In illustration of the important cli- 
matic effects of an atmosphere, I need 
do little more than cite the case of the 
moon. Our satellite is practically at 
the same distance from the sun as is 
the earth, and in its case also, internal 
heat has no present effect on the tem- 
perature of its superficial portions. It 
would, therefore, seem that so far as 
sun heat is concerned, the moon must 
be in much the same condition as the 
earth. But if we thence deduced the 
inference that the temperature condi- 
tions prevailing on our satellite bore 
any resemblance to the temperature 
conditions prevailing on the earth, we 
should make a great mistake. Obser- 
vations of the moon’s heat show that 
its surface is exposed to a tremendous 
range of temperature, extending to 
hundreds of degrees. It has been 
demonstrated that the temperature of 
the moon under the full glare of the 
sun rises to a point in excess of that of 
boiling water, while it is equally certain 
that when the sunbeams are withdrawn 
the temperature of the moon sinks to 
a point far below that with which any 
Arctic explorer has made us acquainted. 
Here, then, is a globe fed just as we 
are, with sunbeams, and yet under- 
going tremendous vicissitudes of cli- 
mate entirely surpassing any changes 
endured by the earth. The climatic 
difference between these two neighbor- 
ing globes is certainly connected with 
the fact that the moon has very little 
atmosphere, even if it be not com- 
pletely destitute thereof. Our atmo- 
sphere acts as a climatic regulator. It 
reduces the degree in which the intense 
fervor of the sun affects the earth, and 
it mitigates the rigor of the cold to 
which the earth would be exposed 
when the sunbeams are withdrawn. 
Such an ameliorating agent is absent 
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from the moon, and hence arise those 
violent extremes of its climatic condi- 
tion. We thus see what potent factors 
the existence and the extent of an 
atmosphere become, in determining the 
nature of the climate that a planet is to 
have. We do not know enough regard- 
ing the atmospheres of Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, to be able to draw any 
certain conclusions with regard to their 
climates. But this much we may at 
least affirm, that it seems quite pos- 
sible for the different influences we 
have named to go a long way towards 
neutralizing the contrasts which the 
climates of these globes would other- 
wise present in consequence of the dif- 
ferent supplies of sunbeams that they 
receive at their actual solar distances. 
So far as mere climate is concerned, it 
seems quite possible that appropriate 
atmospheres and land distributions 
might be adjusted on the earth, and 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus, in such a 
manner that certain organic types 
might be common to all the four globes. 

Of course, the presence or absence 
of water on a potential world must be a 
very material element in deciding as to 
whether life can exist thereon. The 
absence of water from the moon, for 
instance, must be at once admitted to 
be incompatible with the existence of 
life on that globe, in so far, at least, as 
the word life conveys to us any intelli- 
gible meaning. But though there is no 
water to be discerned at present on our 
satellite, yet it would seem highly prob- 
able that other globes may not be 
similarly destitute. One of the most 
striking features which Mars presents 
when that planet is placed in a favor- 
able opposition, consists in his wonder- 
ful Arctic region of white material. 
This seems to grow as the winter ad- 
yances on Mars, and decreases when 
summer reigns on that hemisphere of 
the planet which is exposed to us. 
Now we should certainly be going be- 
yond the actual extent of our knowl- 
edge were we to affirm that what we 
see on Mars is certainly ice or snow, 
similar to that which we find in our 
own Arctic regions. It seems, how- 
ever, hardly possible for us to frame 
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any other supposition which could be 
reconciled with the facts. Indeed, the 
whole appearance of the planet makes 
it highly probable that water is quite as 
important a factor in the constitution 
of that globe as it is in our own. 

Venus is so circumstanced in regard 
to the position which it has, relatively 
to the earth, that we are not able to 
examine it with the same degree of 
success as that which attends the study 
of our neighboring planet on the other 
side. It would appear, however, from 
the observations of Trouvelot, that the 
poles of this planet are also character- 
ized by caps of white material, which 
remind us of the polar condition of 
our own earth, as well as of Mars. We 
do not see Mercury sufficiently well to 
form any conclusion as to whether it 
may possess similar features. The 
clouds of Jupiter doubtless also contain 
water, even if they are not entirely 
composed thereof, though for the rea- 
sons already assigned, it seems quite 
unlikely that there can be any life on 
that globe. 

In the absence of any definite knowl- 
edge, as to the composition of the at- 
mospheres by which the planets are 
surrounded, or as to the climates which 
they enjoy, it would certainly be idle 
for us to speculate as to how far they 
might possibly be tenanted by crea- 
tures resembling those found on this 
earth. It would also be impossible 
for us to form any conception as to 
the biological characteristics of crea- 
tures which would be adapted for resi- 
dence on the several planets. There 
is, however, one merely mechanical 
matter which may be usefully men- 
tioned, inasmuch as it depends on 
considerations which admit of demon- 
stration. 

We are able to weigh the several 
planets. Indeed, the problem is a 
comparatively easy one, when applied 
to those bodies which are attended by 
satellites, inasmuch as the movements 
of the satellites contain indications of 
the weights of their primaries. But 
even when a planet has no satellites, it 
is still possible for an astronomer to 
find the weight of a body by the effect 
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which its attraction produces on other 
planets. But the weight of a planet 
must stand in important relation to the 
frame-work of the organisms which are 
adapted to dwell upon it. Let me try 
to make this clear by a few illustra- 
tions. 

Suppose that a planet, while still re- 
taining the same size, was to be greatly 
increased as to its mass. The conse- 
quences would be felt very seriously 
by all organized creatures. The most 
immediate effect would be to increase 
the apparent weight of everything. 
If, for instance, a globe the same size 
as the earth possessed double the mass 
of the earth, the effect would be that 
the weight of each animal on the heav- 
ier globe would be double that on the 
earth. A horse placed on the heavy 
globe would be subjected to a load 
which would oppress him as greatly as 
if while standing on our earth, as at 
present constituted, he bore a weight 
of lead on his back which amounted to 
as many stones as the animal itself. 
Each leg of an elephant would be 
called upon to sustain just double the 
not inconsiderable thrust which at 
present such a pillar has to bear. A 
bird which soars here with ease and 
grace would tind that the difficulty of 
such movements was greatly increased, 
even if they were not wholly impos- 
sible on a globe of equal size to the 
earth, but gdouble weight. It would 
seem as if flying animals must be the 
denizens of light globes, rather than of 
heavy ones. 

It is also easy to show that in gen- 
eral, other things being equal, the size 
of an animal should tend to vary in an 
inverse direction to that of the mass of 
the globe on which it dwells. At first 
it might be supposed that big animals 
might be most appropriately located on 
big worlds, and small animals on small 
worlds. No doubt there are so many 
circumstances to be considered, of 
which we are in almost complete igno- 
rance, that any statements of this kind 
must be received with considerable 
caution. We may, however, assert 
with some confidence that, so far as 
our knowledge goes, the truth lies the 
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other way. It is the small animals 
which are adapted for the larger 
worlds ; it is the big animals which are 
adapted for the smaller worlds. The 
proof of this involves an interesting 
point. 

The argument is as follows: Sup- 
pose that an animal on this earth, as it 
is at present, were to have every 
dimension doubled. To take a partic- 
ular instance, conceive the existence of 
a giant horse which was twice as high, 
and twice as long, in every feature and 
detail, as an ordinary horse. It is 
obvious that as all three dimensions of 
the animal are doubled, its volume, 
and therefore its weight, would be in- 
creased eightfold, and the weight that 
would have to be transmitted down 
each of the four legs would be in- 
creased eightfold. Each leg of the 
giant horse would, therefore, have to 
possess eight times the weight sustain- 
ing power that would suffice for the leg 
of the ordinary horse. As the propor- 
tions are supposed to have been ob- 
served throughout, the leg of the giant 
horse would be of course considerably 
stronger than that of the ordinary 
horse, but it would not be so much 
stronger as to enable it to accomplish 
the task it would be called on to per- 
form. The section of the leg of the 
giant horse would no doubt be double 
in diameter that of the normal indi- 
vidual. This would imply that the 
area of the section was increased four- 
fold. But we have seen that the 
weight transmitted was increased eight- 
fold. Study the effect of this on the 
horse’s hoof in contact with the ground. 
In the giant horse the area of the sur- 
face of contact would be four times as 
great as in the normal horse. As, 
however, the weight transmitted is 
eight times as great, it follows that this 
wear and tear on each square inch of 
the foot, and this is the proper way to 
estimate it, would be just twice as de- 
structive in the giant horse as it would 
be in the ordinary animal. If, then, as 
we may well suppose, the foot of the 
latter is just adapted for the work 
which it has to do, then the foot of the 
giant horse would be incapable of with- 
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standing the wear and tear to which it 
would be subjected. It follows that 
an effective animal, on the scale we 
have suggested, ‘would be an impossi- 
bility on our earth ; at all events, when 
the materials from which it was made 
were the same as those out of which 
our animals are fashioned. 

Suppose this giant horse, instead of 
being left on this earth, were trans- 
ferred to another globe, which only 
exerted half the gravitating effect expe- 
rienced on the earth’s surface, then the 
effort the animal would have to make 
in supporting its own weight would 
only be half that which it has to put 
forth here. The consequence is, that 
the framework of the giant horse would 
in such a case have to support a weight 
which was not more than four times 
that of an ordinary horse standing on 
the earth. As the area of the bases of 
support in the large animal was four- 
fold that in the normal horse, it would 
follow that, area for area, there would 
be a pressure transmitted through the 
foot of the giant horse on the less pon- 
derous globe precisely equal to that of 
the normal horse on the earth. The 
materials of which the big horse is 
built ought, therefore, to be able to 
sustain him effectively when he was 
placed on the light globe. It, there- 
fore, appears that, so far as gravitation 
is concerned, the big horse would be 
better adapted for the light globe, and 
the small horse for the heavy one. 
More generally, we may assert that, 
regarding only the point of view at 
present before us, the limbs of smaller 
animals would be better adapted for 
vigorous movement on great planets 
than would those of large creatures. 

It is, however, proper to bear in 
mind the point to which attention was, 
so far as I know, first called by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. He has shown that 
there are excellent biological reasons, 
quite independent of those mechanical 
considerations to which I have referred, 
why it would be impossible for an 
efficient animal to be constructed by 
simply doubling every dimension of an 
existing animal. The support of the 
creature’s life has to be effected by 
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the absorption of nourishment through 
various surfaces in the body. But if 
all the dimensions are doubled, the 
bodily volume, as we have already 
mentioned, is increased eightfold, and 
therefore its sustenance would, gener- 
ally speaking, require eight times the 
supply that sufficed for the original 
animal. On the other hand, supposing 
the same scale to be observed through- 
out the animal’s body, the available 
surface area for absorption of nourish- 
ment has only increased fourfold, and 
therefore each square inch would have 
to do double duty in the large ani- 
mal. If, however, the surfaces are at 
present at full work, it would seem 
impossible that they should efficiently 
undertake double the work they now get 
through. On this account, therefore, 
a live animal would seem impossible 
on a simple specification of dimen- 
sions twice those of any existing ani- 
mal. Great structural modifications of 
pattern would have to accompany the 
enlargement of bulk. This, be it ob- 
served, is wholly independent of all 
questions as to gravitation. 

No reasonable person will, I think, 
doubt that the tendency of modern re- 
search has been in favor of the suppo- 
sition that there may be life on some 
of the other globes. But the character 
of each organism has to be fitted so 
exactly to its environment, that it 
seems in the highest degree unlikely 
that any organism we know here could 
live on any other globe elsewhere. We 
cannot conjecture what the organism 
must be which would be adapted fora 
residence in Venus or Mars, nor does 
any line of research at present known 
to us hold out the hope of more defi- 
nite knowledge. ROBERT BALL. 





From Longman’s Magazine, 
HE AND SHE. 
BY MRS. PARR. 

HE lived at No. 12 Woodman Street, 
Chelsea. She lived at No. 13. For 
ten years they had been opposite neigh- 
bors, each occupying the drawing-room 
apartments. She had taken up her 
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abode there six weeks after He was in- 
stalled, and ina dull, uninterested way 
he had watched the unloading of the 
cab, the taking in of the luggage, the 
bustling to and fro of the small, slim 
woman whose face he got a very imper- 
fect glance at. She looked about thirty, 
not that He cared whether she was 
twenty or seventy. His heart just then 
was heavy and sore; he had lost the 
one relation he had left, the only 
being in the world he cared for— his 
old mother —and in place of home and 
her he was simply now “the drawing- 
room lodger.”’ 

For some time after her arrival, She 
rather annoyed him by standing at her 
window, looking straight in front of 
her, which meant looking into his 
room, and he got into the habit of call- 
ing her Miss Pry, and it quite amused 
him to devise plans for baffling her 
curiosity. When, as he supposed, she 
found it impossible to satisfy herself 
and turned away, he would seek a posi- 
tion where he could get sight of her, 
and it was thus he discovered that that 
something, she bent over and hugged 
to her, was a black kitten, and his eyes 
involuntarily glanced to an empty cage 
in which, a few weeks before, his 
mother’s old canary had moped and 
died, and somehow he could not see the 
opposite house so clearly. 

He left his lodgings to go to the City, 
where the insurance office was in which 
he was a clerk, every morning at 
twenty minutes to nine ; this gave him 
time to walk to Charing Cross, where 
he took an omnibus for the rest of the 
way, and She, after some months noting 
this fact, began to say to her cat, ‘‘ It’s 
time you had your milk, Totty, and I 
got ready. There goes Mr. Punctual 
over the way.” 

She never saw him return, because 
the hours at her situation were longer 
than his. She was typist to a whole- 
sale firm in Bedford Street, and it was 
generally five, often six o’clock before 
she had finished her pile of letters. 
But she was in no hurry to get back — 
she did not say “‘ to get home,”’ for the 
sound of that word still choked her— 
and when He had noticed her looking 
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through the window-panes, playing, as 
he thought, the spy on him, her blurred 
eyes saw nothing but a picture, from 
memory, of a cosy room in a country 
rectory, with father and mother and 
Tom and Anne, all now dead and gone, 
and she left alone to struggle as_ best 
she could to get her own living. 

And so years went on, with all the 
joys, and sorrows, and changes they 
bring ; but chance opportunity, and 
fortune, whether good or bad, seemed 
to have forgotten and passed over the 
two occupants of 12 and 13 Woodman 
Street ; the dull routine of their daily 
lives went on exactly the same. 

Stay, though; there was one small 
difference. Although they had never 
exchanged a word, or given a look 
without the width of the road being 
between them, they took a kindlier 
interest, and in a way occupied them- 
selves with one another in a far more 
friendly manner than either had the 
slightest suspicion of. 

They still kept for each other the 
names of Mr. Punctual and Miss Pry, 
and gradually He kept count of the 
hour at which She returned, by watch- 
ing for her gas to be lighted. ‘* They 
take advantage of her being a woman, 
and keep her too late,’”’ he would say ; 
and this leading him to wonder what 
her occupation could be, he one day 
ventured to put the question to his 
landlady, Miss Bates, when she brought 
up his tea. 

Notwithstanding Miss Bates’s firmly 
grounded prejudice against female 
lodgers, who didn’t have their proper 
dinners out, and so wanted all sorts of 
fiddle-faddles cooked with their teas, 
she showed her sense of justice by 
opining that the young person was re- 
spectably conducted, inasmuch as she 
‘“never saw nothing blameworthy in 
her;”’ but so far as she could make 
out, her occupation wasn’t millinery, or 
music lessons, or anything of that sort 
— genteel — which wouldn’t trouble the 
Jenkins’s, for anybody particular would 
be very out of place in that house. 

She too had made her effort at dis- 
covery, and had said casually to the 
domestic drudge, ‘Do you know the 
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name of the gentleman in the drawing- 
room opposite, Lizzie ?”’ 

“What! he as lives with th’ old cat 
Bates? No, nér I don’t want to 
neither. He ain’t no gentleman —he 
never give the postman a brass farthin’ 
at Christmas.’? The postman was reck- 
oned by Lizzie among her followers, 
one whom any stroke of fortune might 
turn into “‘my young man who has 
offered to treat me to the Pantomine.”’ 

‘* Perhaps he cannot afford to give.” 

Lizzie gave a contemptuous toss of 
her head. ‘‘Can’t afford!” she said, 
‘“why, you give him sixpence and has 
to work hard and stint, and he has in 
wine and spirits and beer, I watched 
’em deliverin’ itthere. I see him come 
home this afternoon with a bird ; that 
shows him for a reg’lar old bacheldor.”’ 

A bird! She made no more ingui- 
ries from Lizzie, but several times she 
found herself wondering whether it 
was a linnet or a canary. Anne had 
been so fond of birds and so clever 
with them, she hoped he would manage 
it properly. 

As soon as the weather grew warm 
She saw that the bird was a canary. 
He meant her to notice it, for he dis- 
played it rather ostentatiously in front 
of the open window, looking out of the 
corner of his eye to see if she was tak- 
ing notice, and saying to himself the 
while, *‘ Come, come, Miss Pry, I have 
a pet now as well as you.” 

Perhaps six or seven years went by, 
in exactly this same fashion, when a 
most exciling event took place. A 
school chum and friend of former days, 
happening to hear something about the 
old rectory and remembering how much 
kindness she had been shown there, 
sent an invitation to the poor London 
worker to come down to Weatherdale 
and spend Christmas there, and it was 
by reason of this that He, startled by 
the unusual sound of a cab being 
whistled for, got up from his breakfast 
to see that it was driven up to Number 
13. Why, no —yes, actually it was for 
Miss Pry ; the servant-girl was hoisting 
up her box to the cabman, and there 
at the door She was standing with a 
basket — evidently the cat in it—on 
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her arm. Where could she be going ? 
He forgot that she could see him, and 
when she looked up he could almost 
fancy she smiled, her face wore such a 
beaming expression. At that moment 
there was a great flurry and bustle to 
get in, the cabman bent down to get his 
directions, and away he drove, with 
such a show of haste that the watcher 
from the window returning to his 
breakfast found himself saying, ‘* Put 
everything off to the very last minute ; 
that’s just like a woman.”’ 

As He waited for his omnibus at 
Charing Cross he looked at the station 
and wondered was it there that Miss 
Pry had been going, and then he forgot 
all about her until at the usual hour, 
drawing aside the blind to look out, he 
saw the dark window, and he felt as if 
a friend had gone from him. 

The following Sunday was a very 
dull day. Usually He looked out at the 
hour when he knew She would be going 
to church, often saying, ‘*‘ You’re very 
foolish to go without an umbrella ; it’s 
almost certain to rain before you get 
home ;”? and when his forebodings 
proved true, he would feel quite fidg- 
ety, and say, “She'll get wet and 
spoil all her best things.” 

Perhaps it was that going away at 
Christmas that made him think of a 
holiday ; at all events, in the summer a 
holiday he took, and then it was her 
turn to say to her cat, ‘*Oh, Totty, I 
hope Mr. Punctual will soon come 
back, for without him I never know 
the time.’”? And missing the canary, 
she hoped the landlady was looking 
after it ; and then she wondered where 
He had gone — perhaps to the country, 
perhaps to the seaside ; and memory 
taking her back to loved spots of days 
long ago, she forced back some tears as 
she said, ** Ah, Totty, life is very hard, 
my cat.”’ 

And thus ten years stole by, each 
reflecting the other so exactly that, 
excepting the Christmas visit and the 
summer holiday, there were no land- 
marks to point the course of time to 
Numbers 12 and 13, and then fate, 
fortune, or whatever name we give to 
the good providence who disposes those 
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trivial circumstances that lead to great 
events in our lives, arranged that on a 
certain afternoon in May there were so 
few letters to write that the typist clerk 
could leave her Bedford Street office at 
a much earlier hour, and, full of antici- 
pation that she would be able to put the 
finishing touches to a gown she was 
renovating, she tripped into the Strand, 
hailed the first omnibus she saw, clam- 
bered to the top, and took the only 
vacant seat. In her anxiety to secure 
this, she did not notice more than that 
it was a man next to her ; but that man 
being He, and he, having watched her 
from the time she hailed the ’bus, was 
now quite in a flutter, for she was only 
just settled when they were at Charing 
Cross, where he always got down, 
which he could hardly do now, as, 
without an explanation, which he could 
not give, it would seem so very peculiar 
—somewhat offensive, indeed. By the 
time his hesitation was over they were 
on their way again, and the conductor 
was collecting the money. She paid 
her fare. He silently held out the 
extra twopence, which the man taking 
with a nod of surprise, she turned her 
head, and instantly there mounted to 
her cheeks arosy color. He, being of 
the old school, looked on a blush as one 
of the most becoming features of a 
woman. It was the signal of the weak- 
ness of her sex, to be answered on the 
part of the man by a desire to protect, 
and without’ hesitation he said, “I 
think you and I are going the same 
way?” 

*“*Yes,’”’ and her color deepened, 
‘“‘we live opposite each other in the 
same street.”’ 

* Quite two of the oldest inhabitants, 
I should say.”’ 

“It is ten years since I came,” and 
she gave a sigh. 

‘¢ Yes, but I was there before you. I 
remember your coming.”’ 

‘Do you? Oh, I am accustomed to 
it now, but, at first, to have nothing 
but houses before me seemed dreadful. 
I used to stand at the window and— 
well, I won’t say what, only that I 
did not see the opposite houses very 
clearly.”’ 
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‘¢ Perhaps I can enter into your feel- 
ings better than you think,’”’ he said 
kindly, ‘‘ for to me, then, my surround- 
ings were hateful.” 

**T had always lived in the country, 
and I suppose I thought things would 
go on the same forever, but in four 
years I lost every one belonging to me ; 
home and means were swept away, and 
I had to begin life alone.” 

“Terribly hard on a woman,’’ he 
said sympathetically. 

“* Well, and yet I think sometimes 
it is harder on a man. Of course, I 
don’t mean one who finds pleasure in 
clubs and company. I know you area 
stay-at-home, because every evening I 
see your lamp alight.” 

** And your lamp keeps mine com- 
pany.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve never been away but 
once —to spend Christmas with a 
school friend, who has since gone to 


India. That was an excitement for 
me! I looked up and saw you and 


very nearly nodded, and then I was so 
frightened that I jumped into the cab 
and told the man to drive as fast as he 
could.”’ 

** And I thought you were late, and 
it quite fidgeted me, and I gave you a 
mental scolding, just as I often do on 
Sundays when you will go out without 
an umbrella.”’ 

‘** Well, but last Sunday you went out 
without yours, and, more than that, you 
left the window open on your bird, and 
I said to Totty — my cat —‘ Now that 
is very thoughtless, for, if the sun goes 
in, Dicky will catch cold.’ ”’ 

** And I fear he did catch cold, for 
he has sat with all his feathers roughed 
up, looking very reproachfully at me. 
You know, he is six years old.” 

‘¢ My cat is ten ; I can never bear to 
think of her age, for when she dies, 
well, people will think her mistress a 
very foolish woman.”’ 

‘* Not those who live alone won’t.”’ 

His tone of sympathy brought a 
pleasant expression into her eyes. 
**You find your bird company, don’t 
you?” she said, looking at him. 
‘“* That summer when you went away I 
was quite anxious, fearing the landlady 
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might not look after him properly. 
You know we missed you dreadfully, 
Totty and I.” 

‘“*T can quite believe it, I felt very 
dull when you were absent.” 

They both laughed heartily. 

**You gone,” she said, ‘“‘and I had 
nothing to go by, because you are my 
timepiece in the morning. Mr. Punc- 
tual I call you to Totty ; we established 
that name almost directly after we set- 
tled there.” 

And he had called her Miss Pry ! 
Ah well, he would give her that name 
no longer. Should he ask what was 
her real name? He thought he —— 
Suddenly the horses stopped. 

‘* Why, here we are !”’ he said, look- 
ing at her, amazed. 

It was the corner leading to the 
street in which they lived. 

‘The way has seemed very short,” 
she said, preparing to get down. 
‘** Usually I think our omnibuses go so 
slowly.” 

“Do they? I always walk from 
Charing Cross. I was just going to 
get down to-day when you got up and 
sat down next me.”’ 

‘Yes, I felt my face get quite red 
when I saw it was you. I wondered 
would you speak, and I was so glad 
when you did.” 

“T hope, now, whenever we meet 
you will allow me to speak to you.” 

“T shall be very glad,” she said 
cordially ; ‘‘it seems so much nicer to 
have exchanged a few words with one 
another.” 

‘* Well, we were not like strangers to 
each other, were we ?” 

“Certainly not; I have felt as if 
you were almost a friend for nearly ten 
years.” 

And they shook hands, and, both a 
little agitated at this unlooked-for ad- 
venture, turned towards their respec- 
tive dwellings. 


It has been said that every rose has 
a thorn, and the thorn that was felt by 
the occupants of Numbers 12 and 13 
Woodman Street, showed itself in the 
sudden shyness each felt in appear- 
ing at their windows. He said: “I 
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don’t wish her to think that I am pre- 
suming in any way.”’ 

She said: ‘I must be careful now, 
and not let him fancy I want to court 
notice.”’ 

And so it happened that a week 
passed without either getting a legiti- 
mate glimpse of the other. They both 
began to grow quite moped, and a little 
disposed to feel the least bit disap- 
pointed in each other. ‘She need not 
suppose I have the smallest intention 
of taking advantage of a little exchange 
of conversation together,’ he said 
huffily, while She re-called every word 
she had spoken to him, to make sure 
that she had not allowed her tongue to 
run away with her. 

On the very evening of the day week 
on which they had met, drawing aside 
his blind to look at the opposite win- 
dow — why, there was no light there. 
How very odd! She must be out, and 
out she seemed to remain all the even- 
ing. A very unusual thing for her. 
But still more unusual was, that the 
next morning her blind was not drawn 
up. She must be away! He really: 
felt injured. His feelings were as ruf- 
fled as the feathers of his bird. Not 
that it mattered to him in any way. 
Only when a person made a fuss, and 
pretended to be so glad that they had 
spoken to one another, you hardly ex- 
pected that they’d take care never to 
be seen again. He tried to put the 
thought away, but it would not go. 
No sooner was he at home than it 
buzzed in his head like a bee, and 
thinking he might get from Miss Bates 
whether she had noticed any departure, 
he said, as she was setting the teapot 
down, ‘‘ Lovely weather for the time 
of year.”’ 

Miss Bates was in a lugubrious frame 
of mind. ‘* Plenty o’ sickness about, I 
hear. They say,’? she added with a 
sniff and a sigh, ‘‘ the children’s dying 
like sheep, with measles, and in some 
parts, whole houses is down with influ- 
enza. I’m sure I trust we shall be 
spared, but I doubt it, for there’s one 
of ’em ill opposite —I saw the doctor 
to-day going in there.” 

The sudden change in his face as- 
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sured her that she had thoroughly 
drenched his vivacity, and following 
the axiom that having made an impres- 
sion you should go, Miss Bates left 
the room. He buttered his toast and 
poured out his tea, and some minutes 
later, finding plate and cup empty, he 
reasonably surmised that he had eaten 
and drunk, but he had done so mechan- 
ically, while his thoughts were occu- 
pied by the words of his landlady. 
Poor little woman! Now he knew 
why the window was dark and the 
blind remained down. She was ill. 
Sickness, that despair of the bread- 
winner, had lain its dread hand on her. 
Poor thing, poor thing ! 

Men such as he are seldom sponta- 
neously sentimental or sympathetic, 
and he believed that he was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Years of loneliness 
cramp and narrow our emotions and 
turn them towards self, and it was the 
knowledge of this that made him sur- 
prised at the quick interest he took 
in this woman whom, although he had 
for years seen, he had never but once 
spoken to. He took up a book, but 
he couldn’t read. He walked about 
the room, he looked out of the win- 
dow ; in short, for over an hour he 
fidgeted over a score of things, and 
then, that inward tormentor refusing 
him any peace, he suddenly put on 
his hat, crossed the road, and knocked 
at the door, determined to ask what 
was the matter with the lady on the 
drawing-room floor. He had arranged 
his words and, the door open, was 
about to utter them, when, why —no 
—yes—it was She, she herself, who 
had answered the door and was stand- 
ing before him. 

‘“*Tam so glad,’ he said, taking her 
hand and giving it a hearty shake. ‘I 
thought you were ill.” 

‘* And you came over to see? Qh, 
how good and kind! That anybody 
should care cheers me more than I can 
say.”’ 

‘There was no light in your window 
last night, and this morning the blind 
was down, and while I was wondering 
what had become of you, my landlady 
told me she had seen the doctor here.” 
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‘*' Yes, but happily not for me. But 
you must come in and hear the story. 
It’s poor Keziah, the servant here. 
She tripped on the stairs and fell down, 
and has broken some tendon in her 
leg. And Mrs. Jenkins is away and 
the other lodgers were out, so that 
when I got home I found her lying, 
groaning, helpless, on the mat.”’ 

‘** But why did you not come over for 
me ? ”? 

**T wish I had now. I did think of 
doing so, but fortunately I was able to 
help her. I managed to get her to 
bed, but I had to sit up all night with 
her, and this morning I got the milk- 
boy to go for the doctor, and take a tel- 
egram telling them I could not go to 
Bedford Street. It was impossible to 
leave her alone; but now her sister 
has come, and Mrs. Jenkins will soon 
be here, so I am free again. Won’t 
you come up-stairs to my room ?”’ 

She did not wait for a reply, but led 
the way, saying, as she ushered him 
in :— 

‘“* What a pity it is not light; then 
you could see my view of your win- 
dow.”’ 

“Oh, but what a cozy room!” He 
had halted just inside the door and was 
looking round. 

** Does it look so? I tried as much 
as I could to make it like my old home. 
A few friends bought in some of the 
furniture for me, and when I was 
really settled it was sent up. Lodging- 
house rooms are so dreary.”’ 

His answer was a half-stifled sigh. 
In that moment he had compared the 
black horsehair-covered chairs and sofa 
of Miss Bates’s drawing-room — the 
rigid back of each one protected by a 
wool antimacassar — with the homely 
snugness which reigned here. 

** As you see,” she said, pointing to 
the table, ‘‘ 1 was just making myself 
a cup of tea. Now won’t you sit down 
and join me? That would be showing 
yourself neighborly.” 

** T think I have had my tea.” 

*¢ Think only ?”? 

** Well, I know my landlady brought 
it to me, because it was then she spoke 
of having seen the doctor here ; and I 
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at once jumped at the conclusion that 
you were ill, because for a week past I 
have never caught sight of you at the 
window.” 2 

*¢ And I have never seen you.”’ 

** No; we don’t see unless we look.”’ 

** But I have looked.” 

‘‘ Not from where you usually stand, 
or I must have seen you. I began to 
feel a little huffy. I thought, She never 
fancies I mean to presume on that 
little chat we had together ?”’ 

‘“*Why, of course not. How could 
I? I was only afraid I might have let 
my tongue run too quickly.” 

‘Come, come!” he said, smiling. 
*¢ Tt has taken us ten years to break the 
ice. It must not take us ten more be- 
fore we thaw.” 

While he spoke his eyes were follow- 
ing her—watching her measure out 
the tea, pour the water from the kettle. 
He did not offer to help her; the sight 
of a woman doing these trifling acts 
brought to him a pleasurable sense of 
home. 

*“*You are looking very tired,” he 
said, as she sat down waiting for the 
tea to draw. 

** That is partly because I was up all 
night, and then during the day I have 
felt rather anxious about being away 
from the office.”’ 

**Oh, don’t worry about that. They’ll 
get on all right without you.” 

** Yes, I know they will ; but I don’t 
want them to find that out. There are 
so many women wanting employment, 
and some know French and German, 
which I don’t, and others have a home 
with their parents and could take a 
smaller salary. Oh, it does not do to 
stop away! When I found that poor 
thing lying helpless on the mat I 
thought — supposing this was my case, 
what would become of me? It isn’t 
death I fear—sooner or later that 
comes to all—but old age, sickness, 
sends a shiver through me.” 

** Then have you nothing put by ?”’ 

‘* A few pounds only. ‘How could I? 
I get thirty shillings a week. That is 
not quite 801. a year.” 

‘*And you manage to live here on 
that ?”’ 





‘“*T pay my way. Why? Does that 
sound to you very little ?” 

*¢ Very little.” 

‘TI suppose they do pay men better, 
and it’s well they do, for you want 
more than we do, and you are not able 
to manage ‘as well.’’ 

‘“*T am in a fire insurance society,” 
he said. ‘‘ The salaries there vary from 
one hundred to three. When I had 
1007. it did not matter to me. My 
mother was living then, and in addition 
to a pension, she had a little put away, 
which at her death came to me.”’ 

‘*T am glad you need not be troubled 
with my anxiety.” 

** No, and yet I have as great a dread 
of sickness, and of old age. Each year 
I live the sense of my loneliness more 
oppresses me.” 

“T know. Why,I can’t tell you the 
pleasure it gives me to have somebody 
drinking tea with me, to be able to 
speak of things we feel—things that 
give one sorrow or joy. The men at 
the office are all good fellows and very 
kind to me, but I should never dream 
of talking to them as I have to you. 
They would not understand. I might 
as well speak in Chinese ! ” 

He did not answer in words, but he 
gave her a nod of sympathy, and 
stooped down to stroke the cat. 

“Now, Totty, get up and be friendly 
to Mr. ——’”’ She stopped. 

“That reminds me,’ he said, ‘“‘ we 
have not exchanged names yet. My 
name is Robert Morley.” 

** And mine Elizabeth Davidson.” 

‘“‘ Elizabeth,”? he repeated softly. 
‘¢ My mother was called Elizabeth.”’ 

“ And my father Robert. Robert is 
avery dear name tome. He had such 
a generous, sweet nature. When I 
think of his trust I feel ashamed of my 
despondency. Not that I am despond- 
ent long. My disposition is buoyant. 
I am very like a cork—if I go under 
water one minute, the next, up I bob 
again.” 

‘You always struck me as being 
very cheerful.” 

“What! did I seem cheerful from 
over the way? Dear me! How little 
I dreamed that any one was taking the 
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Iam so} you were ill; what made me come over 


tiniest bit of interest in me. 
glad I know now—so glad that we 
have spoken to each other, and that we 
are so friendly | ” 

He had risen from his chair and 
seemed suddenly about to go. She, a 
little embarrassed that he had not 
responded, added, “ At least that is my 
feeling towards you.” 

“Is it?” he said stiffly. ‘I for- 
got it was so late; I really must go. 
Good-bye.”’ 

And before she had recovered from 
her surprise he was gone. 

A wave of hot color went over her. 
What did it mean? What did he 
think ? Surely at her age no one could 
misunderstand her? The tears sprang 
to her eyes and fell in a quick shower. 
The door being opened made her look 
up. It was He back again. 

‘* When I got into the street I found 
I had left my hat behind,” he was 
saying; and She, making an effort 
at regaining her self-possession, an- 
swered, “Oh, whata pity! Did you? 
Where ?” 

This brought him into the room, and 
nearer to her. ‘* Why, you are cry- 
ing |’ he exclaimed. 

“I! No, no,’? —and she 
herself to smile. 

‘But you are. Your face is wet ; 
your eyes are full of tears. What is 
the matter 2? Have I offended you ? ”’ 

“No, but T thought that perhaps I 
had offended you—you seemed to go 
so suddenly ; but please take no notice. 
Women’s tears come very readily. It 
must be feeling so tired that makes me 
so silly.” 

He stood for a moment irresolute, 
turned towards the door, came back, 
and standing in front of her said, 
“Silly! If you think yourself silly, 
what will you say of me? You were 
surprised to see me go. It was because 
I feared you would think I had taken 
leave of my senses if I stayed.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘* Why? Because all at once the 
truth flashed upon me. Suddenly I 
knew why I had felt so angry because 
I had not seen you at your window ; 
why I was so anxious when I thought 
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to find out the truth about you ; the 
reason that seeing you here made me 
rejoice and feel happy. It is that I 
love you. Oh, it has not come now; 
for years it has been growing upon me, 
only I did not know. How should I? 
No other woman but you has ever had 
the slightest interest for me. For ten 
years I had blamed you, pitied you, 
scolded you, worried myself about you. 
What more could I do? And now it 
has come to this, Will you marry me ? 
I must know.”’ 

‘¢But I feel sure you are making a 
mistake. I have been talking to you, 
and you feel sorry for me. No, no; 
forget what you have said. In the 
morning everything will look different 
to you. Pity is not love.” 

‘* But itis akin to it. IfI give you 
love can you not give me pity ?” 

“T pity you! Why you have 
brought all the sunlight I have known 
for years to me. When you spoke to 
me on the top of that omnibus I could 
have hugged you.”’ 

‘*Hug me now,” he said—for the 
temerity of quiet men is remarkable — 
and he took her hands and placed them 
on his shoulders, and looking at her, 
continued, ‘‘ We are two very lonely 
beings; a kindly providence, as_ it 
seems to me, has brought us together. 
Can you trust yourself to me? I 
would strive to make you happy.”’ 

She tried to speak, tried to force back 
her tears, but the happy flow would 
come. ‘It is because I am so happy,”’ 
she said; ‘‘for I must tell you that 
often and often, years ago, when I felt 
so solitary, I have drawn aside my 
blind and looked over at your window, 
and, picturing you sitting there alone, 
I have said, Why couldn’t it be that 
we took a fancy to each other; he 
looks so nice and kind, but if he mar- 
ried it would be to a young girl, not to 
me.”’ 

‘* But you are young.”’ 

‘“‘T —] am thirty-eight.” 

‘“* And I am forty-five. We have no 
time to spare you see. ‘Already we 
have wasted ten years. I shall put up 
the banns immediately. You must 
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give notice that you are going to leave 
at your office, and I will tell them at 
mine that I want my holiday.” 

“It must be a’ dream,” and she put 
up her hands and pushed back her 
hair. ‘It cannot be reality. Of late I 
have felt quite frightened thinking how 
sad it would be if you went away.” 

‘*A similar dread has haunted me, 
especially to-day, when I saw the blind 
down. But now we shall leave to- 
gether and we will go down to Putney. 
The old house I lived in from a boy is 
there, and it is vacant, too, and we will 
make it our home, and, as before, the 
dear name of its mistress will be Eliza- 
beth Morley.”’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RIDE IN HAKKALAND. 

Tue Hakkas are an extraneous tribe of 
Chinese who migrated into the north-east 
of the province of Canton about A.p. 1300. 
They are an agricultural people, about five 
millions in number, and are the most 
numerous emigrants from China, whence 
they go in great numbers to Australia, 
California, Honolulu, Mauritius, and espe- 
cially to the Straits Settlements and the 
neighboring places. They are very numer- 
ous in the mining districts of the protected 
Malay States of Perak and Selangor, to the 
former of which references occur in the 
following narrative. 





‘¢] EXPECT there are probably none,”’ 
I said, gloomily prolonging the last 
word to emphasize my objection. 

“* Hai yaah! Extremely many, and 
as big as donkeys,’ replied Vong Ah 
Nyi (Brown Secundus). So I prom- 
ised. 

Vong was a farmer, and a Hakka 
Chinaman, and a good Catholic. He 
had come in to see my friend the 
French priest, as he was in trouble. 
“A woman’s affair,’”’ he told me am- 
biguously. Then I showed him my 
six-bang guns, and then he asked me 
to shoot the wild pig that were devas- 
tating his young wheat, and promised 
in return to carry my bag and give me 
a hen. 





4.30 A.M., 9th April, 1894. — Sad- 
dling a pony by moonlight is ghastly 
work, not to say impious. Everything, 
too, goes wrong with the harness, as 
home-made things will go wrong; the 
girths are tooshort, and must be ingen- 
iously supplemented with lampwick ; a 
stirrup-leather gives, but the strap from 
a Gladstone bag makes a very good 
substitute ; finally, the cushion of shay- 
ings that covers the wooden framework 
of the saddle has got itself into lumps, 
and wants altering. I should explain 
that I am up-country, one hundred and 
fifty miles from the nearest treaty port 
(Swatow), and that my harness is 
“made in China,” principally from 
bits of string. Then half an hour of 
waiting while Ah Nyi fills himself with 
rice as you stoke an engine fora long 
run, measuring out the amount of fuel 
necessary, and methodically packing it 
away, actuated apparently by a sense of 
duty rather than by appetite. This 
done, he proceeds to strap my imped- 
imenta to the ends of his kandur 
(carrying-stick), siips his shoulders 
underneath, and we are off. Alas! 
not so soon, in a land of delays. After 
three paces he stops. It seems that 
the basket at one end of the kandur 
outweighs the guns at the other by 
some pounds ; so, after tentatively lift- 
ing his burden once or twice, he retires, 
to return with a skein of fibre. Then 
sitting down, he bares his thigh, and 
on it rolls a dozen threads together into 
a string, with which he ties a blanket 
and a pair of shoes to the lighter end 
of the burden, and makes the balance 
true. He is provokingly deliberate in 
his movements, but he is right. He 
has tocarry fifty pounds for thirty miles 
before nightfall, and a very little irreg- 
ularity in the spring of his burden will 
put him out of his stride. Having seen 
him fairly off (for if you would not find 
yourself stranded baggageless, your in- 
digenous Hakka is of burden-bearers 
the least well left to follow), I take a 
cup of cocoa and start after him, with a 
valedictory ‘‘ Well, well! Softly, softly, 
go!” from my household ringing in my 
ears. 

The sun is rising crimson through a 
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white haze as I canter along, and the 
thermometer is at 50°—and that alone 
makes half a paradise, as any Straits 
man will tell. For the first mile or so 
the road lies through the plain which 
feeds the district city of Ka-Yin-Chu 
— through an expanse of greenest 
wheat, with here and there a brown 
patch flooded and set aside as a nursery 
for the coming padi. On every side 
white homesteads are scattered, each 
in its setting of giant bamboo shoots. 
When you have realized the fact that 
each of these little clusters of lime- 
washed cottages represents the home 
of fathers, sons, grandsons, and all 
their female belongings, you will begin 
to appreciate the density of the popu- 
lation. In front of every farm stand 
yellow straw-stacks raised on wooden 
legs, and under each a tiny red cow 
ruminates, or else a dull, hairy water- 
buffalo, stupidly wondering whether a 
mouthful of straw snatched from above 
will repay the trouble of balancing on 
his hind legs. The general effect is 
most homelike and pleasant. It must 
be added that a closer inspection of 
‘one of these farms does not prove so 
satisfactory. Round about the ground 
is strewed with litter and broken 
earthenware, while the drainage from 
the cattle-sheds forms puddles on the 
roadway. The plaster has fallen in 
flakes from the walls ; the gay lanterns 
and gaudy téxts in red and black that 
adorn the entrance only accentuate the 
dismal untidiness ; nor is the semicir- 
cular fish-tank, half full of stagnant 
water, pleasing either to eyes or nose. 
Clattering across the drying-floor be- 
tween it and the house, I bring out a 
pack of curly black-haired dogs, who 
bark furiously, but at a respectful dis- 
tance. I am known here, and am let 
pass without further comment than 
the customary Stit li fan m thyam? 
(Have you eaten rice or not yet ?), 
which, like ‘‘ How do you do?” calls 
for no particular answer. Ri. ing on, I 
catch Ah Nyi up at the edge of the 
plain, and begin the ascent with him. 
The road now runs steeply up the 
slope of the hill, with no particular 
regard for gradients. The engineer 
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was guiltless at any rate of wasting 
money on surveys or trial traces ; his 
one idea when crossing hilly ground 
appears to have been to follow water 
where there was water, elsewhere to 
go straight ahead. In Hakkaland it is 
not uncommon to find, after a breath- 
less scramble straight up the face of a 
hill, that on reaching the top another 
scramble down lies ahead, to the level 
from which you started ; all of which 
might have been saved by a very mod- 
erate deviation. But, after all, this is 
a matter of taste. If John Chinaman 
prefers walking one mile uphill and 
one mile down, to two miles and a half 
on the flat, who shall blame him for 
making his roads to suit his likings ? 
What is more noteworthy is the unpar- 
alleled public spirit without which these 
roads would not be made at all. We 
English, who find our roads ready 
made, and grumble at having to pay 
for their upkeep, can hardly compre- 
hend it. Talk about the London 
hospitals supported by voluntary con- 
tributions! Here is a people who 
(unblessed with local rates and a Pub- 
lic Works Department) have by sheer 
force of collection-box and an active 
public spirit built and maintained the 
entire road-system of their country — 
thousands of miles of road, from the 
narrow track of granite slabs embedded 
longwise, which leads to some little 
hamlet or market village, to a twelve- 
foot road neatly paved with cobble- 
stones, or a concrete bund raised ten 
feet above the padi-fields. All these 
roads are apportioned by established 
traditions among the principal clans in 
the neighborhood, each of which prides 
itself in the maintenance of its section, 
and will send round the hat when re- 
pairs are necessary. Every one sub- 
scribes according to his means, under 
pain of ‘‘ becoming faceless,” and grey- 
beards who spend their old age in the 
hardest manual labor, apparently in 
deepest penury, display unlooxed-for 
resources and give their two or three 
dollars, while the nouveaw riche who 
would become a power in his village 
makes a bid for popularity with a pro- 
portionately handsome donation. New 
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roads are built in the same way by the 
clans in whose neighborhood they run. 
Naturally this system does not tend 
towards uniformity of design. Within 
a mile you may find your road in paris 
paved with flagstones and in parts a 
mere muddy track ; crossing one river 
by a rickety plank and the next by a 
solid bridge of masonry. Moreover, I 
have been assured by missionaries that 
what I call public spirit is not public 
spirit at all, but the outcome of a de- 
grading superstition; which is very 
sad. Still, there they are — good roads 
and plenty of them —a monument to 
the sturdy self-reliance of your Hakka, 
in the absence of fancy bazaars, charity 
sermons, and all the Western appa- 
ratus for extracting voluntary contribu- 
tions from unwilling pockets. 

Regarded from a horse’s point of 
view, these roads are less satisfactory. 
Neither cobbles set on end nor slippery 
paving-stones make good roads for un- 
shod cattle. It is wonderful how the 
twelve-hand ponies of the country man- 
age the distances they do. We meet 
several picking their way down the 
hill, most in wretched condition, all 
sadly in want of grooming. A Hakka 
knows nothing of the sentiment with 
which an Englishman regards his horse 
and his dog. The idea of bestowing a 
name on either seems absurd to him, 
and to fondle them is to associate with 
beasts because you are of them. This 
want of sympathy is reflected in their 
horsemanship, which I take to be the 
worst in the world. Look round at the 
cavalier who has just passed down the 
hill, smiling a tolerant smile at my 
riding-breeches. He is perched on a 
monstrous wooden saddle, over which 
are laid —I dare not say how many — 
quilts, till the edifice is as big as a 
dressing-table, and nearly as flat, the 
whole being covered with a crimson 
blanket. There he sits well back, with 
his feet stretched out in front, and the 
heels of his shoes thrust into enor- 
mous rusty stirrups a little below the 
pony’s shoulder, so that his legs from 
the knee up are parallel with the 
ground, —sitting, in fact, much as one 
would sit on a bare-backed elephant. 
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He wears white embroidered shoes of 
silk, with soles two inches thick, yel- 
low silk trousers gathered in at the 
ankle, and a lilac-colored silk coat with 
pendulous sleeves. A _ hemispherical 
black cap of pasteboard and sateen, 
surmounted by a red button, completes 
this chaste riding costume. 

Ponies are sold in Hakkaland at 
prices ranging from twenty to sixty 
dollars, but are not very generally 
used. Those who can afford it gener- 
ally travel in sedan-chairs. Walking 
for pleasure’s sake is of course a purely 
Western conception, and should you 
give it as your reason when on a walk- 
ing tour, your interrogator will smile 
and change the subject, considering the 
crudeness of the lie to be a hint that 
you would avoid further questioning. 

The higher we go the steeper the 
road becomes ; for the last hundred 
yards from the top of the pass it is a 
flight of stone steps, leading to a ruin- 
ous Buddhist temple. We wait under 
a grass-grown archway to look about 
us, while man and horse get their 
breath. What a country and what a 
people! Surely there never was such a 
harvest wrung from so niggardly a soil. 
Down by the way we came the valley 
lies at our feet one smiling sea of green, 
cultivated every inch of it up to high- 
water mark. But from this level, 
above which irrigation is impracticable, 
the red sandstone hills lie huddled to- 
gether in a crumbling, arid desolation, 
varied only where a stratum of blue 
rock crops up and runs in an unbroken 
zigzag up and down half-a-dozen_hill- 
sides. On this shaly, barren soil fir- 
trees alone seem to thrive, and these, 
unfortunately, the country people (ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of iron- 
mines, where charcoal is needed for 
smelting purposes) have little interest 
in planting. Firewood is so cheap, 
and most people burn grass instead ; 
as witness the women grass-cutters 
dotted like blue flowers among the few 
parched patches of herbage. The re- 
sult of this denudation is painfully 
apparent. When after a six month’s 
drought the summer rains burst, they 
fall in sudden torrents on a soil cracked 
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and disintegrated by the heat, and 
unprotected as it should be by a leafy 
covering and network of roots. The 
water rushes off the hillsides as fast as 
it falls, cutting the great red gashes 
that disfigure every slope, and bringing 
down an equivalent amount of sterile 
red sand on to the valleys, to the silting 
up of streams and the smothering of 
fields. 

The contrast presented by the 
rounded slopes of the few fir planta- 
tions is most marked. An energetic 
government could hardly do less than 
impress on its subjects the necessity of 
planting, which to a foreigner seems 
obvious enough. 

In the face of this perennial down- 
flow of sand and rubbish from the hills, 
it seems hardly credible that men 
should have the industry to cultivate 
the gorges between them ; yet so it is. 
Even between the gaunt red cracks, 
the eye catches here and there a flight 
of wholesome brown terraces running 
up the hill-face for a hundred yards or 
more, until the topmost reaches the 
level of the fountain that called them 
into being. 

Ah Nyi wants to know what I am 
staring at. I say I am admiring “his ”’ 
China. He replies modestly, ‘ Not 
good, certainly not good, such a worth- 
less land!”? He ventures an opinion 
that foreign parts are more serviceable 
and have a broader wealth, but he only 
says this out of politeness, and is, I 
think, rather pleased with my little 
compliment. 

We scramble down to the valley ; 
then up and down again. One hilltop 
is much the same as another, each with 
a view of red and blue sandstone hills, 
each crowned by a temple or tea-house. 
At one of the latter we stop for refresh- 
ments —to ‘strike a point on our 
hearts,’ as the idiom of the country 
expresses it. Great institutions are 
these Fung Yi Thin (wind-and-rain 
rest-houses), and very Chinese in the 
way they meet a want, and satisfy 
without pampering it. Usually they 
are plain brick barns, whitewashed and 
tiled, strongly built, with foundations 
and lintels of stone, and set right across 
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the thoroughfare, which passes through 
them from arched doorway to doorway. 
Inside there is no more pretence of 
ornament. The walls are bare except 
for the handicraft of passing vandals, 
verses and sketches such as ‘’Arry ” 
would inscribe on such blank walls ; 
and except for the lists of orange- 
colored paper which set forth the sub- 
scribers’ names —for these tea-houses, 
like the roads, are paid for entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions. I see with 
pleasure how our Perak Tin Hills have 
lent their aid ; for it is here recorded 
how Ku Fu Long, at present a miner 
of the Great Pet Lak, subscribes seven- 
teen dollars. I wonder what most of 
us other exiles would say if we were 
called upon to subscribe a month’s 
wages to, say, a free library or a 
people’s park for the good folks at 
home! Not of course that I wish to 
imply that Fu Long was actuated by 
pure motives, himself being a heathen. 
TI dare say his main thought was to 
keep the name of him green in his 
native village; the poor girls cutting 
grass who shelter here when a summer 
rain-storm has turned the five miles of 
mountain-side between them and home 
into a smoking torrent — they may 
have been a secondary consideration. 
Perhaps this is why they do not bless 
the “ pious founders,” as they set their 
dripping bundles down and laugh and 
dab each other after the manner of 
damp womankind all the world over. 
The refreshment-buffet ranged against 
the wall is a purely private speculation. 
It is of the unpretentious form patron- 
ized by the peripatetic vendor of win- 
kles at home. On it are ranged various 
comestibles, many of which are fit for 
human consumption. Such are not 
those unripe pears preserved in brine. 
The white thew-fu or bean jelly looks 
nice, but it is not. As for that great 
quivering yellow slab of fermented 
rice, like Mrs. Todger’s fish, ‘* Don’t 
you eat none of him!” But the slices 
of candied cucumber may be vensured 
upon, and the rice biscuits, and the 
sticks of what look like hardbake. 
They are harmless, and taste strongly 
of nothing. The tea and the oranges 
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are unexceptionable. The former is 
given you mixed with a little cold 
water at the bottom of a bowl. You 
are further supplied with a small earth- 
enware teapot full of hot water, which 
you transfer to the bowl and thence 
into a doll’s teacup without a handle, 
and drink it neat and as near boiling 
point as may be. Among the oranges 
there is a sort about the size and shape 
of an olive which is eaten skin and all, 
and which is, I am assured, a sovereign 
cure for a sore throat. Most of these 
luxuries sell for three cash each, or a 
little more than the quarter of a cent. 

On again. Another scramble, down 
this time, through a plantation of 
spruce-firs big enough to suggest to Ah 
Nyi a fresh variation of his favorite 
question, ‘In the Outland, such great 
trees are there or not ?”’ (O Malaysia, 
where art thou now !) 

At the next turning our path reduces 
itself to a notch cut round a buttress of 
rock. As my pony walks, after its 
nature, on the extremest edge, I get a 
beautiful view of a little cascade two 
hundred feet below, “as straight as a 
beggar can spit.”? It is not particularly 
reassuring to find at this point a little 
shrine about the size of a dog-kennel, 
recording the fact that somebody did go 
over at this spot, and recommending 
the traveller to burn a joss-stick or two 
to the spirit of the place as a precau- 
tion. 

Once round this awkward corner, we 
descend gladly into a longer stretch of 
level ground than we have met with 
so far. Now the road follows a river- 
bed, as it might be some quiet towing- 
path in the old country, sweet with the 
scent of brier-rose and honeysuckle. 
But a water-wheel as high as a house 
brings me back to China. Hollow 
joints of bamboo are tied to its flange, 
and as the wheel revolves lazily with 
the current, they scoop up the water, 
and turning one after the other on their 
downward sweep, pour it into a trough 
twenty feet above the level of the 
stream, whence it flows by a hundred 
channels over the rice-fields ; a very 
Chinese ‘ notion,’”’ truly, in its ingen- 
ious simplicity. 





We cross the river by a massive 
bridge raised thirty feet above its bed 
on three immense buttresses of sand- 
stone. These buttresses project up- 
stream some twenty feet beyond the 
bridging they support, tapering to a 
point like a ship’s prow ; so that from 
a little distance one might fancy them 
to be so many great barges passing 
under the bridge on their way up- 
stream. This isa necessary precaution ; 
otherwise the beds of sand brought 
down from the hills by the summer 
rain-storms would bank against the ma- 
sonry and carry it away. This con- 
tinual down-drift of sand is the curse 
of the Chinese peasant. It continues 
till in many places the river-bed is 
raised to the level of the fields on either 
side, and dams have to be built along 
the banks, so that the river is confined 
in achannel higher than the surround- 
ing country. Then one day the river 
comes down in spate ; the dam cracks, 
crumbles, bursts open ; and a flood of 
brown water spreads itself over the low 
land, sweeping towns away and count- 
ing its victims by the myriad — as hap- 
pens every few years in the valley of 
the Yellow River, or, to go back to our 
brooks in Hakkaland, merely washing 
away a homestead or two, and burying 
one knows not how much of labor and 
hope under an expanse of red sand. 

But it is now past midday, and Ah 
Nyi has begun to give his tongue a 
rest, and to shift his burden more often 
from left shoulder to right, while his 
face begins to wear the fixed, pained 
smile which in a Chinaman means that 
he is tired and wants his rice. Fortu- 
nately our halting-place is not much 
farther. Already the increased traffic 
heralds its approach. Troops of women 
meet us, armed with basket and sickle, 
on their way to cut grass, in their 
homely dress of loose blue coat and 
knickerbockers. They are of all ages, 
from sixty years to ten ; but all stare 
alike their hardest as I pass, covering 
their faces with their sleeves to ward off 
any noxious humors the foreigner may 
exhale. Safely passed, all relieve their 
feelings with shrieks of laughter. Then 
there are men, women, and children 
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carrying iron-ore, vegetables, sugar- 
cane, rice, and pigs —especially pigs. 
I think it is Mark Twain who says 
that, next to your amateur tenor, a 
calf chewing a dish-clout is the most 
self-satisfied thing on earth. He can- 
not have seen a Chinese pig driving 
to market. The contrast, indeed, is 
striking. The two lords of creation 
stagger along under their pole, stop- 
ping every fifty yards for breath, half- 
naked, bowed, perspiring in every pore, 
while the pig lies slung in the crate 
between them, reposing with his four 
fat legs sticking out of holes in the 
wicker-work, eyes half-shut, tail gently 
curling. ‘‘ There must be classes,” he 
grunts sotto voce (the haughty aristo- 
crat!). ‘‘Every one can’t go riding 
in carriages |” 

But now Oak-Tree Town comes in 
view half-way down the valley, show- 
ing flat and uninteresting, like all 
Hakka towns. It is enclosed by a tri- 
angular wall, of which the base lies 
parallel to the river that waters the 
valley, and the sides run up the hill- 
sides, meeting at a point above the 
town. This peculiar situation is com- 
mon among small towns in Hakkaland. 
It suggests the idea of a cur snapping 
in a corner. Viewed as a defence 
against brigands or rebels, this fortifica- 
tion is of doubtful value, as the whole 
town is commanded by every point on 
the hillside above the apex of the tri- 
angle; but a people who thought to 
keep out the Tartars by the Great Wall 
is above strategical considerations. But 
these thirty-foot ramparts, with their 
conning towers and rusty little cannon, 
are noteworthy for one thing: they are 
the only visible return that ratepayers 
get for their money. ‘To the outer bar- 
barian their only use seems to be that 
they confine the dirty town, and pre- 
vent it from straggling on to the corn- 
land around. As we pass through the 
massive gateway, the contrast is strik- 
ing; and the first thing that forces 
itself upon my senses is that every third 
wayfarer is a woman staggering under 
two tubs of night-soil. The streets are 
lanes eight or ten feet wide, paved 
with cobble-stones, and the houses on 
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either side are one-storied shops. Per- 
haps booths would be a better name, 
for the whole shop-front is open to the 
street, showing a greasy counter and a 
gloomy little passage beyond. Even 
booths does not seem a very happy 
name, for apparently there is nothing 
for sale. For example, one Virtue 
Glorious has hung before his shop a 
long board on which the legend ‘ Gen- 
eral Ware Shop”? is inscribed in green 
and gold. Nothing, however, is visible 
except some tin lamps, an assortment 
of English needles laid out in rows on 
the counter, a few rice-bowls of coarse 
earthenware, and some packets of 
‘“ self-come fire,’’ the last also of quasi- 
English origin, as the legend thereon, 
SUREBESTMATCH, will tell. Similarly 
the draper’s stock in trade is repre- 
sented by an unassuming parcel or two 
in whitey-brown paper, unless you 
count a pair of indelicate, straddling 
knickerbockers that solicit custom from 
above the doorway. The undertaker 
alone understands the advantage of an 
artistic shop-window. A little delicate 
scroll-work in green and red at the 
ends of his stock in hand has given 
quite a jaunty air to the black, log-like 
coffins. As for the barber’s shop, what 
mysteries it contains shall be left un- 
observed ; a passing glance at the cus- 
tomer is enough, on whose ears and 
nostrils the man of razors is operating 
with a six-inch brazen brad-awl. 

As we pass on at a foot-pace, every 
doorway fills with curious spectators. 
The men put on an air of ill-feigned 
indifference ; the women greet the ab- 
surdity of my coiffure and costume with 
quaint comments and _ unconcealed 
amusement. A smartly dressed urchin 
salutes me as Lau Ya (Venerable Fa- 
ther), with a sublime demureness of 
expression, as one who would say, 
“‘Let me at least render honor where 
honor is due.”? Hardly, however, have 
I gone twenty yards farther when he 
changes his tune, and (I thought it 
was coming) raises a tentative cry of 
“Foreign devil!’ and waits to see 
the result, like a nervous rider striking 
astrange horse. Encouraged by his 
impunity, others take up the cry, and 
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in a few minutes a crowd of little imps 
are dancing along behind me, albeit at 
a respectful distance, to a chorus of 
Fan Kwi,’E! Fan Kwi, A... ah! 
It is impossible to be angry with them, 
they are so intensely happy. Their 
faces simply dance with pleasure ; 
while their clattering wooden shoes, 
their little loose breeches and flapping 
sleeves, all seem electrified into an 
ecstasy of merriment. Even the red 
tags of incipient pigtails bob up and 
down, as if they too must get a peep at 
this extraordinary phenomenon. At 
last we find refuge in our inn. 

You may know it is an inn, because 
there is absolutely nothing to buy in it. 
The landlord greets me with a ** Good- 
day, boss!’ and insists on shaking 
hands, such lore of barbarian customs 
has he acquired during a ten years’ 
stay in the Gold Mountains. Has he 
tea or rice? No, he has nothing ; but 
he can buy. So we pass through the 
dirty shop, and dirtier passage, into a 
kitchen in possession of a weak-backed 
sow. At the farther end is a straw loft 
or platform, raised six or seven feet 
above the ground. Gaining this coign 
of vantage, I appeal to mine host to 
clear the house of the crowd that has 
followed me. He courteously goes so 
far as to swear lustily at large, but 
without result. A Chinaman’s house 
emphatically is not his castle. The 
public considers a wandering foreigner 
as public property, and would deeply 
resent any attempt at monopolizing 
him. Being thus thrown on my own 
resources to quiet the hubbub, I resort 
to strategy. Pulling out my telescope, 
I direct it on the crowd below, and, in 
the lull caused by this manceuvre, seize 
the opportunity of observing that, if 
there is any more noise or pulling about 
of my things, I shall decline all inter- 
course with this people. This produces 
an excellent effect. There is a general 
chorus of ‘*Hush, hush! .. . Pulling 
his things about! ... A reverend 
stranger, too! ... Such bad man- 
ners !”? and comparative quiet reigns, 
of which I take advantage, and try to 
reply categorically to the spitting fire 
of questions. Some one well up in the- 





ology first puts me through my facings. 
No; I am neither a Soul’s Father 
(Catholic) nor a Guardian Master 
(Lutheran) ; neither a Frenchman nor 
a German. ‘* What are you, then?” 
I reply with much dignity, that my na- 
tion is the nation of Great Yin (of 
which most of them have heard), and 
that I am a mandarin in a foreign land 
(I translate the word magistrate, and 
if they are filled with an exaggerated 
sense of my importance, that is not my 
fault). I cannot say I find their coun- 
try very good, for the Hundred Sur- 
names (the masses) lack reverence. 
Having thus exalted my office, I pro- 
ceed to explain that my stockings are 
made of sheep’s wool, and even conde- 
scend to let them be felt, legs dangling, 
a second Tappertit. I have not come 
to teach them religion; I am not a 
grandfather, though I have a beard ; I 
am not in the least afraid, thank you ; 
I have a surname ; I cannot see as far 
as three feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

At last Iam released from this cate- 
chism by the arrival of my rice, which 
I eat & la Chinoise, basin to lip, using 
the chop-sticks as shovels, or beak-wise 
to extract a piece of salmon from its 
tin. Disgusting as it may seem to good 
people who live at home at ease, this 
method of feeding is adopted by most 
of those whom fate has sent to live off 
the beaten track in the Flowery King- 
dom — that is, when dining in public, 
The curious staring and bursts of con- 
temptuous laughter are quite enough to 
ruin man’s digestion, without the addi- 
tion of such comments as, ‘* Look at his 
fork all made of tin!” ‘* No, it’s sil- 
ver.’ ‘* There, he’s spiked a bit of his 
foreign-tin-cow-meat!’’ ‘ He’ll prick 
his tongue.” ‘*So curious!” ad nau- 
seam. 

Man and beast being satisfied, we 
step out again, escorted by the populace 
as far as the gates, on through patches 
of sugarcane, market produce, and 
tobacco. Then comes more barley, 
varied at intervals by brown hillocks 
studded with graves, where goats and 
cattle browse unmolested. These are 
the graves of the common people. In 
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choosing a favorable site for a grave, 
where the elements of wind and water 
shall be propitious, lies much virtue. 
Here and there you may see one of 
these tombs, set like a white ring in 
some lofty mountain-spur on a lucky 
spot where the geomantist has discov- 
ered a curving dragon’s back, in con- 
junction with the White Tiger, among 
the surrounding hills; or a view of 
winding water such as will comfort the 
spirit of the dead, and win his good- 
will on behalf of his pious descendants. 
But this is a great subject. Our 
Hakka peasants cannot, as a rule, afford 
such luxurious insurance, and have to 
content themselves with faith and what 
hillock of waste land may belong to 
their clan. A stone tablet set in an 
arch of masonry, and let into the slope 
of the rising ground, marks the resting- 
place and tells the name of the de- 
ceased ; while the approach thereto is 
enclosed by a low stone wall of horse- 
shoe shape. But, lofty or humble, the 
grave of his ancestors is of the essence 
of a Hakka’s religion. It is hard fora 
stranger to appreciate the depth of his 
fecling for it. You may sneer at 
Confucius and laugh at the Buddhist 
priesthood ; but do not try with a light- 
ning-conductor or weather-cock to di- 
vert the luck of a graveyard, or there 
will be trouble. 

By good fortune we come on a party 
paying their annual visit of respect at 
one of these graves. It is a pretty 
sight, and one worth stopping for. 
Nor need we fear to intrude. By the 
token that your Hakka does not hesi- 
tate to invade your room at an inn, you 
may understand that European notions 
of privacy are foreign to him. A Tsi 
Fun, or sacrificing at the tomb, is per- 
haps the nearest Chinese equivalent to 
a picnic. From early day all the male 
descendants of the departed have been 
assembled at his sepulchre, from the 
white-haired grandfather (soon himself 
to be an object of worship) to the 
children playing knucklebones with 
the shells of exploded crackers. All 
the morning they have been cooking the 
cakes and sweetmeats laid out on the 
cement threshold before the tablet ; 
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and now kneeling one by one in their 
long blue gowns of ceremony, they 
give each other and taste the wine-cup, 
bowing, bowing before the grave till 
their foreheads touch the ground, amid 
discordant too-tooing of horns and pup- 
ping of bombs. They pray for health, 
wealth, long life, and male issue, the 
good souls, much as other people use. 
Let us recognize the touch of nature 
and bid them a hearty farewell, leaving 
the cheap sneer to professional icon- 
oclasts. 

A picture of Chinese scenery must 
have its pagoda. Without which none 
other are genuine, as the acvertise- 
ments say. So it is worth while to 
leave the path and scramble up a hill in 
pursuit of one, even at the end of a 
day’s march. It is the traveller’s duty 
to carry sextant and yard measure in 
his pocket ; so let me record that this 
pagoda of mine is an octagonal seven- 
storied tower of stone, a hundred feet 
high, with walls twelve feet thick, 
into which a winding staircase is built. 
There is, however, nothing to be seen 
in any of the stories after the first two. 
The others have been left unfurnished, 
and the ship is spoilt for the want of a 
penn’orth of tar. The ground-floor is 
an octagonal room sixteen or eighteen 
feet in diameter. Opposite the door 
there is an altar or throne on which the 
effigy of a former emperor sits, fatu- 
ously smiling through a thin black 
beard, flanked by attendant ministers, 
in the midst of a mass of tawdry paper 
ornaments, dusty lanterns, tinsel, and 
flummery. Before this altar obeisance 
is made and incense burned by devo- 
tees. Human patience has its limits ; 
sympathy the most cosmopolitan can 
hardly find interest in such nonsense. 
The occupant of the second floor is a 
small individual with squint eyes, a 
ghastly harelip, and a swollen, lolling 
tongue. He is known to fame as hav- 
ing been so hideous that, though his 
essays were on two occasions far the 
best sent up, the examiners declared 
he was really too ugly to qualify. 
However, the third time they had to 
give way, and he passed triumphantly. 
At his death he was canonized, and 
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is now worshipped by students. The 
sculptor has gilded his homely features, 
perhaps to typify his merits ; and im- 
pelled by a mistrust (quite uncalled for) 
in his ability fo devise a_ sufficient 
atrocity of countenance, has accent- 
uated the effect by representing the 
demi-god as standing with one knee 
pressed into the pit of his stomach, 
while he fiercely brandishes a pen 
rather bigger than himself. But these 
are mere superfluities. The object of 
the pagoda is engraved on the slab of 
marble, which, fallen from its niche in 
the wall, lies among briers and rubble 
at its foot. It seems to have been built 
A.D. 1800, at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars, to retain the luck of the neigh- 
borhood, but more especially to pre- 
serve those who travel by land and by 
water in the barbarous outland. If our 
good miners in the Perak Tin Hills 
can remember the old country, as the 
tea-house showed, it seems that they in 
turn are not forgotten. 

But now night is falling, and brings 
acold rain with it. As we plod stiffly 
over the last mile, the fields have be- 
come deserted, save where two enthu- 
siasts, man and wife, are still wading 
in a padi-nursery sowing the rice. 
Covered back and front with rainproof 
coats of palm-leaf, with legs bare from 
the thigh downward, and red with 
cold, they look like some unwieldy spe- 
cies of waders or cranes. 

But at last our inn! I have asked 
but a small boon from the Fates, that 
it shall not prove to be market-day, and 
my prayer is heard. Rice is to be had 
for man, and bean-stalks for beast. 
And so gladly to supper and to bed. 

E. A. IRVING. 


From The Speaker. 
THE FLOODS. 

From Windsor Castle the queen has 
been looking at a strange panorama. 
The waters have risen in the valley of 
the Thames and made her Majesty an 
island sovereign in the most strictly 
literal sense. The homes of many of 
her humblest lieges have been flooded 
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before her eyes, and she has minis- 
tered to their necessity from her own 
household, like any Lady Bountiful in 
the land. There is something pleas- 
antly medisval in this relation be- 
tween the queen and her distressed 
subjects. Fragrant to the nostrils of 
loyalty are the fumes of the excellent 
soup brewing in the royal kitchen for 
the sufferers ; and cheering to the ear 
is the splashing of hoofs from the 
Castle stables, bearing the news of her 
Majesty’s personal concern to the wor- 
shipful mayor and corporation of the 
royal borough. For miles around the 
people are still in a woful plight. They 
have lived in upper rooms, dependent 
on the distribution of provisions by 
punt, and sharing the shelter of the 
attic with the domestic animals. Pigs 
have sought refuge in the bedrooms, 
and half-drowned cattle have been wel- 
comed by opportune doors. From a 
house in Windsor a new-born child 
made its first journey, at the age of 
four days, in an improvised vehicle. <A 
gentleman in Datchet, probably of a 
liberal habit of body, subsisted for the 
greater part of a week on boiled rice. 
So sudden was the emergency, that two 
thousand people in Datchet found that 
they had only a hundred and _ fifty 
loaves amongst them when they were 
cut off from the world. Railway com- 
munication in some places was entirely 
suspended, though the engine-drivers 
fought the flood to the last, one of them 
alighting calmly and breaking up a 
fence for firewood to rekindle the tepid 
energies of his boiler. Even the queen 
had some small share of the general 
privation, for the gas supply failed in 
Windsor, and the Castle became more 
mediseval than ever with the luminous 
glow of paraffin. 

But it needs a calamity of this kind 
to bring out the peculiar doggedness 
which is the pride of our race. Little 
grocer-bovs went on gallantly deliver- 
ing tea and sugar as if a flood were all 
in the day’s work. The driver of a 
van full of parcels, who found himself 
in six feet of water, spent a couple of 
hours cheerfully swimming round one 
of his horses, which had got entangled 
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in a wire fence. British pluck is not 
quenched by any manner of deluge ; 
nor does the spirit of the fisherman 
abate its natural fires. Driven from 
his customary haunt on the river bank, 
one angler attached his punt to a lamp- 
post in High Street, Kingston, and 
fished serenely. Fate can have no ter- 
rors for such a genius of equanimity, 
and we hope that he had his recom- 
pense in excellent sport. To many 
school-children the flood brought a sus- 
pense of tasks, and Eton has had an 
unexpected holiday. There is a tradi- 
tion in the college that when the water 
rises above a certain notch ina stone, 
the school goes home. This dates, no 
doubt, from 1852, a memorable year of 
breaches by flood in scholastic disci- 
pline. It is the duty of the provost of 
Eton in such visitations to remit the 
students to their parents and guardians, 
for whom this sudden return of school- 
boys, believed to have been comfort- 
ably disposed of till Christmas, cannot 
be an unmixed delight. These floods 
in the Thames valley may have spread 
confusion as far as Monaco or Algiers. 
And yet they make nothing more im- 
posing than a foil to the savoir faire of 
Eton ; for it is related of one young- 
ster that, perceiving the rush of boys 
for carriages, he coolly mounted a 
horse, and rode home across country, 
presenting himself to his astonished 
kindred as a, travel-stained cavalier. 
This is not the only touch of quaint- 
ness in a public school education. The 
beginning of the present term at Eton 
was postponed by the discovery that 
something was wrong with the drains. 
That inconvenience had not been long 
removed when the floods arose, and let 
loose a thousand boys on the unpro- 
tected households of England. These 
incidents may suggest to paterfamilias 
the wisdom of studying the autumn 
weather in a new aspect, so that after 
a heavy rainfall he may be prepared to 
receive cavalry. 

The calamities of one climate are 
sometimes the godsends of another. 
When the Thames rises, misery, desti- 
tution, and disease follow the currents 
which are turned from their natural 
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bed. When the Nile does not rise, 
famine stares the Egyptian in the face. 
Without that beneficent flood the Delta 
becomes an arid waste. In England 
we are commonly blest with more than 
a sufficiency of rain for the purpose of 
fertilization ; and the automatic regu- 
larity with which the Nile overflows its 
banks might be a boon to the British 
farmer if it could be adapted to the 
courses of our seasons. But if we 
were able to predicate anything of our 
climate, and especially the precise 
quantity of rain at any juncture, the 
meteorologists would be turned adrift, 
the ready resource of the Eton boy 
would expire in apathy, and the vil- 
lagers would have no more spirit than 
the Egyptian fellaheen. Rain and fog 
contribute to our national phlegm ; an 
intermittent sun ripens the hardy love 
of anomaly which distinguishes our 
politics ; and a destructive flood once 
or twice in a generation is part of the 
price we pay for the alarums of an un- 
written Constitution. Mr. Ruskin is 
reported to have said that he hated the 
chrysanthemum as a disorderly flower 
which does not recognize any propriety 
of season ; but this, if an eccentricity, 
endears it to the English race. Both 
in its practical and erratic aspects the 
national character is fed by anything 
that coincides with the irrelevance of 
the climate. This may not console the 
victims of the abnormal humidity in 
the Thames valley ; but the disaster 
is mitigated for the philosophical spec- 
tator by the abundant illustration it has 
afforded of the energy and self-reliance 
of a composite ethnological genius. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE CITY OF PRATO. 

THE great oval, untidy Piazza is bril- 
liant in the April sunshine, and sweet 
with the smell of may and honeysuckle, 
blown over the city wall from hedges 
by the Bisenzio. Only the high brown 
wall, bounding one side of it, separates 
the Piazza from the flowery plain out- 
side. On the one side flows the little 
river that turns so many mills, the 
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green hedges bloom, the corn-fields 
stretch away to the near blue Apen- 
nines ; on the other side is the busy 
Piazza. Here the scent of wild flowers 
mingles oddly with the smell of innu- 
merable hanks of newly dyed wool, all 
drying in the sun on wooden frames 
ranged in long lines across the worn 
grass which occupies the middle of the 
square. Through the open gate a team 
of white oxen drag a cart laden with 
great sacks, burst at the corners, and 
showing scraps of every color ; shreds 
of old carpet, torn gowns, worn-out 
kerchiefs, and felt shoes —every kind 
of woollen refuse, all to be torn up and 
remade in the great shoddy factories of 
Prato. The cart coasts the Green and 
slowly creaks across the Piazza towards 
the street of copper smithies which 
skirt the cityward side. Everywhere 
it passes knots and groups of busy 
workers. Here on the grass in the 
sunshine, the old women and _ the 
smallest children sit, sorting into dif- 
ferent heaps a pile of vari-colored 
rags ; there, in the dark of the arcade, 
the carriage makers are building their 
light net-bottomed country gigs ; and 
in every shady doorway the women and 
children of the house stand in twos and 
threes chattering and looking out, while 
the straw-plait flies and twists beneath 
their fingers, a thread of gold in every 
shadow. Past all these the great wagon 
lumbers till it is in the long street with 
the green on one side and the forges 
on the other. What a din, what a 
ringing of metal and thud of hammers 
beats through the sunny air! Every 
house is a coppersmith’s, every doorway 
is full of workers, bare-armed, ener- 
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getic, beating into shape the copper 
well-buckets, the copper cooking ves- 
sels, the urn-shaped mezzine of brass 
and bronze that are the pride of Prato. 
It is, perhaps, the busiest scene in 
Italy. 

This is a different Italy, this little 
independent Tuscan city, but one no 
less characteristic and no less pictur- 
esque. Great carts continually pass us 
laden with woollen rags ; the shops are 
full of the red fez smoking-caps which 
busy little Prato supplies to Egypt ; of 
the Tuscan, Leghorn, and Panama hats 
and bonnets which the Prato women 
plait in thousands for the London mar- 
ket. Such a tiny, orderly little city, 
with never a smoke-cloud hanging over 
it; with its empty streets quite sweet 
from the flowers outside the walls. An 
old tradition states how, long ago in 
the early Middle Ages, in the eleventh 
century, this independent little town 
was founded by certain vassals of 
Count Guidi of Monte Giavello ; freed- 
men who left their master’s villa on 
the hillside, and descending into the 
unprotected plain bought with their 
savings a meadow there —a prato— on 
which they built their little town, giv- 
ing it their courage for defences, and 
for walls their love of liberty. Until 
the end of the twelfth century the little 
town was not surrounded by strong 
walls and gates. Always subject to 
invasion from the great neighboring 
towns, the men of Prato still preserved 
their love of liberty, and earned a rep- 
utation for courage which made them 
redoubtable behind their dykes and 
palisades. 





Mary F. Rosinson. 





Etruscan Tomss.— Since the time of 
Mr. Dennis, much new light has been 
thrown on the forgotten history of the 
Etruseans. At Novellara, near Pesaro 
Professor Gamurini has lately discovered a 
burial place of the eighth century before 
Christ. Eighty skeletons have so far been 
excavated. They are all of exceptional 
size, being between five feet eleven inches 
and six feet six inches. The skull is 





dolichocephalic, and the teeth extraordi- 
narily strong, white, and well-preserved. 
Bronze ornaments, lances, and also orna- 
ments in amber are numerous. ‘The skele- 
tons all lie on their right sides, and are in 
a cramped position. ‘Professor Gamurini 
thinks the skeletons are Etruscan, and that 
he will be able to prove that the Etruscans 
had commerce with the Pheenicians. 








THE NEW SCIENCE KEVIEW 


A MISCELLANY OF MODERN THOUGHT AND DISCOVERY. 
ConDUCTED By J. M. STODDART. 


Published Quarterly. Price, 50 Cents. $2.00 per annum. 





HERE are many scientific periodicals. THE NEw ScigENcE Review differs from 
allofthem. It is new in every sense—new in its appearance, new in its meth- 

ods, newinits aims. It does not attempt to supersede the older and more conserva- 
tive periodicals, but to supplement them. Those address themselves to the specialist, 
this to the public at large. While yielding to none in the scientific value of its ma- 
terial, it strives to present itin a popular style. It does not assume that the reader 
has an esoteric acquaintance with the matter in hand, nor start from that standpoint—it 
supplies him with a standpoint; it explains before it demonstrates. Thus it occupies 
a postion midway between the ponderous scientific journals and the lighter magazines. 





It is as valuable as the first, as interesting as the latter. 


It has a distinct individuality. 


But it conflicts with none. 


The quarterly method of publication has been chosen because it has been thought 
that this affords ample time for the exploitation of every new theory, invention, or 


discovery that may hold the public attention during the interim. 
ScrENcE REviEw speaks, it will speak with authority. 
Its decisions, if not infallible, will be in accordance with the latest 


dence impartially. 
development of modern thought. 


When Tue New 
It will have weighed the evi- 





** All hail to our new spetate. THE NEW 
SCIENCE REVIEW is heartily welcome; its style 
is popular.”— Public Ledger ( Philadelphia). 


“Its list of contributors guarantees good 
work.”—Denver Republican. 


‘“‘Contributions are of a high order and writ- 
ten in a popular style. * * Certainly deserves 
to succeed.”—New York Herald. 


“Is an acceptable visitor. It will find a 
ready welcome upon the table of every intelli- 
gent reader.” —St. Paul Globe. 


‘A handsome new magazine is THE NEW 
SCIENCE REVIEW.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


* Even a superficial perusal of its contents 
will show that the editors are well within the 
lines of their plan.”— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“« Makes the subject under discussion clear 
to any lacking technical knowledge. * * * 
Ought to succeed.” —Journal of Commerce ( Chi- 
cago.) 

“ Following new channels of investigation, 
and is rightly called ‘A Miscellany of Modern 
Thoughtand Discovery’.”—Scientific Machinist. 


“We wish the new quarterly bon voyage.”’— 
Picayune ( New Orleans.) 


“The editors evidently interpret their duties 
broadly; but the readability of their periodical 
loses nothing thereby.” —Review of Reviews. 


“Its second number will be awaited with 
great interest.”"— Boston Herald. 





“It is full of thoughtful and hintful papers.” 
—Philadelpia Press. 


“Will not be lacking in the patronage neces- 
sary to render its career a successful one.”— 
New York Sun. 

“Will be welcomed by men and women who 
have no fear of new views.”—The Ladies’ Pic. 
torial ( London.) 


“ Vastly and generally interesting are the 
—- of No. 1.""—Reynold’s Newspaper ( Lon. 
lion.) 
“One of the most valuable adjuncts to cur- 
rent magazines.”—Northern Whig ( Belfast.) 


“We commend this periodical to our read- 
ers.""—South American Journal. 


“Let not the non-scientific reader be scared 
by the title.”—St. James’ Budget ( London. ) 


“Is superior to most of the scientific period- 
icals of the day.”—Ashton-under-Lyne Herald 
(Treland.) 

“‘What the busy and intelligent reader of 
y= day so much wants.”—Oz/ford ( Eng.) Chron- 
icle. 

“Ts just now the talk in London literary cir- 
cles. It ha’ made a splendid start."—The Isle 
of Wight Express. 

**Should have a future.”—Swiss and Nice 
Times ( Luzerne. ) 

“This is just the kind of magazine we want.” 
—Birmingham ( Eng.) Gazette. 


‘Contents are most interesting and attrac- 
tive.”"— Daily Post ( Lancaster, Eng.). 
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The readers of Scribner’s Magazine may 
count themselves fortunate in having the prom- 
ise of thé best series Mr. Robert a 
Grant has yet written. The au- 
thor’s “Reflections of a Married 
Man” were in a manner entirely 
original, and these articles on “The 
Art of Living” will touch upon the = SNF 
life of the family, in the same Pm way. 

The problem Mr. Grant sets himself to solve, 
as far as such problems can be solved, is made 
up of the every day questions which beset the 
well-to-do family: 


Tue INcomE: How can it be spent to the best advantage? What are the necessities 
and what the luxuries? Does the man with $8,000 income get $6,000 worth more 
for his money than the man with $2,000? 

Tue DweELLinc: Recounts the experience of two families, one moved into a street 
rising in dignity, and the other where at least one neighbor dined in his shirtsleeves. 
Is it better to rent or to buy and pay interest? 

HovusEHOLD ExPENSEs: Providing for the table, keeping accounts, trying to keep house 
expenses within a fixed amount, and similar burning questions. 

EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN: What it means in this day and generation, and the 
expense of it all. 

THE SUMMER PROBLEM: Especially as it effects the head of the |famil:‘ who must 
spend his week days and nights in town. 

MARRIED OR SINGLE LIFE: The joys of one and the compensations of the other. 

THE CASE OF MAN: Being his way of looking at all these problems of living. 

Tue Case oF Woman: Being the same problem from her point of view. 





Begins in January. 


The illustrations it is believed, will be as 
good in their way as the text. Mr. C. D. Gibson 
has drawn the pictures for the first two articles. 


Subscriptions for Scribner's Magazine for 1895, should be sent now. Price $3.00a 


year. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 








President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
University has prepared the text for Scrzbner’s 
ta Magazine's“ History of the Last 
Quarter Century in the United 
States, 1869-1895,” which will 
be the chief feature for the 
coming year. President An- 
Li drews has been not only a 
saicsallana: constant student of the events 
which have made these years so remarkable, but 
has gained a special reputation for picturesque 
and graphic narrative. 
The topics treated in the early chapters are 
still fresh in the minds of most readers, and in- 
clude among hundreds of others such subjects as. 





General Grant as Civil Chief. The Centennial Celebration. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan. Secretary of War Belknap. 

Chinese Immigration. Exposure of the Indian Ring. 

Decay of the Merchant Marine. Black Hills Excitement. 

The Chicago Fire. Custer’s Indian Fights. 

Horace Greeley and His Career. The Discovery of the Great Divide. 

The Credit Mobilier Scandal. Completion of the Transcontinental R. R. 
The Great Panic of 3873. The Reconstruction Period. 

Carpet-Bag Governments. Grant’s First Cabinet. 

The Whiskey Ring. The Fourteenth Amendment, etc., etc. 


This serial history gives the only part of the 
History of the United States that has not been 
written and re-written. The illustrations will be 
a great feature. 


Subscriptions for Scribner's Magazine for 1895, should be sent now. $3.00 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Tho Representative Magazine of the Great Middle West is the 


ILLUSTRATED 


MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


It numbers among its contributors : 


Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale Eastman, 
Mary J. Reid, Hamlin Garland, 
S. H. M. Byers, John Conway, 
Franklyn W. Lee, Katherine Bates, 


and a host of other.well-known writer:. 


It is developing scores of talented unknowns, who will be the ‘‘well- 
known”’ writers of the next decade. 


Outside its regular literary wor', it offers cash prizes to amateur writers. 
It is only $1.50 a year. Try it a year. 
Address 

JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 


Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





STUDY GERIIAN — 
Hermania, 


A monthly magazine for the study of the German language and litera- 





ture. Highly recommended by eminent professors of German and the press 
as ‘the best effort yet made to assist students of German and to 
interest them in their pursuit.’ 

Subscription price, $2.00. Single copies, 20 cts. 

The magazine reaches over 600 schools and colleges, and is introduced 


as a regular text-book in more than sixty: 





University of Chicago, University of Indiana, Univer- 


AN sity of Washington, University of California, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Denver 





High Schools, St. Paul’s School, (Concord, N.H.) etc. 


Address 
PUBL. OF GERTIIANIA, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








A MAGAZINE 
ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


Is the one progressive women want. To help to cook, eat, serve 
and live well is the chief aim of 


TABLE TALK, 


the American authority on culinary and household topics. It 
treats of the economies and necessities of the table, as well as its 
luxuries and dainties. It gives the latest recipes and fashions; 
menus for weddings, receptions, dinners, card parties, and all 
special occasions. Terms $1.00 per year. Sample copy free. 


Table Talk Publishing Co. 
1113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
To all who subscribe now, having Littell’s 


Living Age, we will send 12 Doz. of the fa- 
mous DeLong Hooks & Eyes as a premium. 


MUSIC 


A monthly journal devoted to the art and higher criticism of music. 


“The Best Illustrated Musical Magazine in the World.” 


Ww. Ss. B. MATTHEWS, Editor. 
S. S. MATTHEWS, Manager. 


A brilliant list of contributors. $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Sample 
copy 9 cents. 





Our leading music review is an American: Music, founded in November, 1891, it 
hails from Chicago, and is edited by the veteran musician and music /iéera/eur, Mr. W. 
S. B. Matthews. The evident aim of the writers of the articles is to give the public 
intelligent ideas of what can be done in the sphere of musical development. It seems 
as if every number of this magazine had increasing value.— 7he Boston Herald (Mass.) 


The advertising columns of Music would betoken in their number and variety that 
prosperity must attend the publication of this monthly.— Boston Traveller. 


Are YOU a Subscriber? 
1s it not worth while for YOU to advertise in its columns ? 
For sample copies, or information as to advertising space, address, 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 
1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 














THE YALE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


(Issued on the fifteenth days of February, May, August and November.) 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 
Professors GEORGE P. FISHER, GEORGE B. ADAMS, HENRY W. FARNAM, 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY and JOHN C. SCHWAB, of Yale University. 


Tue Yate Review aims to meet the wants of intel- 
ligent thinkers in the publication of thorough discus- 
sions on topics of current interest, especially in the field 
of Political Science and History. The increased atten- 
tion which has been given during the past few years 
to scientific study in these lines, has made desirable 
the existence of a magazine, the object of which shall 
be to present the results of these investigations in a 
scholarly manner. 

The teacher or professor of economics, the well-read 
business man and the professional man will find the 
Review of much practical value. Especially should it 
be on file in every Public Library. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

**The quarterly visits of this periodical are always welcome. It is full 
of articles which discuss important and live questions, and thoughtful people 
are obliged to read them. It is good work from beginning to end.” 

—Boston Herald. 

‘‘The recent issue of the YALE Review has the usual solid contents of 
that excellent quarterly.”—Springfield Republican. 

‘* The tone of the Review is broad and strong.” ew York Indepen- 
dent. 

‘*The YALE Review has a very interesting feature in its short Edi- 
torial Comments on questions of the hour. These are examples of high 


class editorial writing on matters of public interest.”— Rat/road Gazette. 
‘* The Book Reviews are of remarkable character.”"— Boston Times. 


Yearly subscription, $3.00. Single number, 75 cents. 


In order to make it an inducement to obtain com- 
plete sets, the first two volumes of the Review will be 
sent unbound at the reduced price of $2.00 per volume. 
Sample copy free to any address. 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, Publishers, - New Haven, Conn. 








COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


CHRONICLE. | 


Published every Saturday morn- 
ing. New York, 76'5 Pine St. 













Having the largest and most Extensive 
Circulation of any Financial Journal in 
the United States, its subscription list em- 
bracing every important City in America, 
and every Commercial Country in the 
World, 








The CHRONICLE issues from 40 to 48 pages 
each week, also the INVESTOKS’ SUPPLE. 
MENT of 160 pages every alternate month, and 
the STATE AND CITY SUPPLEMENT of 184 
pages, together containing— 

Financial Editorials, Markets, Railroad 

Editorials, Investors’ Supplement, State 

and City Supplement, Cotton Report. 





SUBSCRIPTION (including postage for the 12 
months, with all issues of the INVESTORS’ 
SUPPLEMENT, and the STATE AND CITY 
SUPPLEMENT) $10.00 per year. 





William B. Dana Company, 
Publishers, 
7614 PINE STREET, N. Y. 
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Subegor the National Popular Review. 


Among the subjects which have been discussed in its columns are: 


Negro Rapes and their Social Problems. 
The tlawaiians,—Why are they Dying Out? 
Vegetable Diet. 
Delusions of Persecution. 
How Shall We Sleep? 
Marriage and Disease. 
Moral Responsibility. 
Shoes vs. Boots. ‘ 
Some Thoughts on Woman and Her Congresses, 
Why Grow Old? 
Phrenology. Has it a Place in Medicine? 
Struggling Against the Inevitable. 
The Nautch Girls of India. 
The Oriental Dancer. 
The Typical American Alderman. 
Regularity and Temperance. 
Sentimentality vs. Reality. 
The Social Evil and the Boomerang Cure of Good Intentioned Women 
and the British Parliment. 

Medical Review, St. Louis, Mo —‘Christian Science and its humbuggery is shown up with a pleas- 
ant and withal sarcastic manner in the NATIONAL POPULAR REVIEW. A tale of ancient medicine is 
told wherein we are introduced to Melampus the Wise and how the heirless King was made a happy 
father. We would recommend our readers to subscribe tor the REVIEW, as it contains much entertain 
ing, instructive and amusing matter of a high literary merit.” 


The National Tribune, Washington, D. C.—“It is edited with more than usual ability, and discus- 
ses every-day topicsin the spirit of the highest common sense, without any limitations of priestly 
superstition or conventional predjudices.” 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum. Single copies, 25c. Send 2c. for sample copy. 


J. HARRISON WHITE CO., Publishers, 


SUITE 824 SCHILLER BUILDINC, CHICACO. 











Do you wish to 


KEEP IN TOUCH with 
THE FRESHEST THOUGHT on 
THE GREAT SUBJECT of 


EDUCATION ? 


The oldest magazine of its kind in this 
particular field is Education, now in 
its 14th volume. It is contributed to and 
read by many of the ablest educators of 
the country. 

It is not filled with details of ciass-room 
methods, but studies the profound prob- 
lems of this subject and takes a broad sur- 
vey of the entire educational field. No 
thoughtful student of human progress 
can afford to be without it. 


Combine Education with some other Magazine 
which you are taking and get the two for but little 


more than the price of one. 
Education and The Living Age ....for 9.00. 
Review of Reviews ‘“‘ 4.20. 
- “  Scribners.......... Ks ‘= 
i - ) ae @ ccccccccces ** 600. 
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Tediepensadile to all who love gardens 
or the literature of gardens; to all who 
own country places or take pleasure in 
rural scenery; to all who desire a broad- 
er knowledge of trees, shrubs, fruits and 
flowers. GARDEN AND FOREST stands 
for the protection of our forests, for the 
preservation of natural beauty,fora purer 
taste in the design and decoration of 
public and private grounds, and is uni- 
versally pronounced the best horticul- 
tural journal ever published for Ameri- 
cans. 





This is to mew subscribers to Education 
only. Regular subscription price, $3.00 Beautifully {lustrated. Weekly, $4.00 a Year. 


a year. Send 12c. in stamps for sample Specimen copy free on application. 


~"”” KASSON & PALMER, Garden and Forest Publishing Company, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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THE SANITARIAN is a monthly magazine devoted to the promotion of the art and 
science of sanitation, mentally and physically, in all their relations; by the investi- 
gation, presentation, and discussion of all subjects in this large domain, as related 
to personal and household hygiene, domicile, soil and climate, food and drink, mental 
and physical culture, habit and exercise, occupation, vital statistics, sanitary organ- 
izations and laws,—in short, everything promotive of, or in conflict with, health, 
with the purpose of rendering s sanitation a popular theme of study and universally 
practical. 

Based at the outset upon medical knowledge and naval service over an extensive 
field of observation in various climates in different quarters of the world, large ex- 
perience in dealing with epidemic diseases and practical sanitation for the mainten- 
ance of health under the most trying circumstances. 

“THE SANITARIAN is the leading and best edited and most vigorous journal of 
the age devoted to Sanitary Science.”—Record Union. 

‘THE SANITARIAN is THE BEST Sanitary publication in America.’ 

—Mississippi Valley Medical Monthly. 

‘Easily maintains its superiority over all similar publications.”—Medical World. 

‘*Has accomplished more good than all the other Sanitary papers put together.” 

—Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber. 
$4.00 a year in advance; 35 cents a number; sample copies, 20 cents—ten two- 
cent stamps. 

}@ All correspondence and exchanges with the SANITARIAN, and all publications 
for review, should be addressed to the editor,— 

Dr. A. N. BELL. 


291 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THe SCHOOL, REVIEW 





The Organ of Secondary Education 
in the United States. 





Edited by 


J. G. Scuurman, President of Cornell University, 
and 
C. H. Tuurser, Principal of Colgate Academy. 


This is the only magazine in the United States of the highest grade 
that is devoted especially to the work of the HicH ScHoor and ACADEMY» 


Among its contributors have been: 


Hon. W. T. Harris, Prof. W. M. Davis, 

Pres. C. W. ELtor, Dr. SAMUEL THURBER, 

Pres. J. M. TAYLor, Dr. Ray GREENE HULING, 
Pres. J. G. SCHURMAN, Prof. CALVIN THOMAS, 

Pres. J. M. Coulter, Head Master Wm. C. CoLiar, 
Pres. W. Dewitt Hype, Prin. J. E. Russet, 

Prof. S. S. LAwrieg, Hon. Geo. W. Ross, 
Prof..H. H. HoL_man, Prof. A. B. Hart, 


Prof. Paut Hanus, 


and about a hunnred more educational leaders. 


Vol. III. commences January, 1895. It will contain the completion 
of the ‘‘ Teacher’s Outfit ” series; of Prof. Lawrie’s remarkable series on 


? 


‘¢ Early Education,” and keen discussions of the most burning educational 


questions of the day. Every number will contain helpful, practical articles. 


$1.50 a Year. 


Address 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 








THE 
Journal of Comparative Neurology. 





An Illustrated , Magazine devoted to the Comparative Study of 
the Nervous System in all of its aspects. 





Edited by 
C. L. HERRICK and C. JUDSON HERRICK. 


Adapted to meet the requirements of Physicians, Teachers, Psychologists, and 
all thinking persons who desire to keep up with the currents of thought on the bio- 
logical problems connected with brain and nerve. The original articles and mono- 
graphs on the structure and functions of the nervous system, comparative psychology 
and the allied subjects are fully illustrated, from twenty to twenty-eight plates 
accompanying each volume thus far issued. ‘The digests of current literature are 
full and comprehensive, are often illustrated, and always promptly issued. A com- 
plete bibliographical index appears with each number. 


Vol. V. begins with January 1st. Subscription Price, $3.50 
per year to all countries within the postal union. 


Published by the Editors, at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
R. FRIEDLANDER & SON, Berlin, . ~ European Agents. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS ' A SPLENDID BARGAIN! 


Price reduced from $5 to ONLY $3. 25 


4 L S HER | D AN | Carriage paid to any part of the U.S. or Canada. 
oe eee vote,” | RIDPATH'S HISTORY SP UNITED STATES 


In Two Volumes, 
With Maps, Plans and Portraits, A New Edition brought down to the close of 1892. 
: By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 
FOR HALF PRICE, VIZ. $4.50. Prof. of History at De Pauw University, Green- 


castle, Ind, Author of the “ Cyclopedia of 
Ini History,” ‘ Hist 
Carriage paid to any part of the U. S. or Canada. . ee) W. mae” = tndndl 
This fine edition, prepared expressly 
The work here offered is in two volumes, , for us, is the very best and handiest, 
beautifully printed from good, clear type, = the a volume edition of 
ee al ras i : is great work. 
on heavy white paper, wide margins, Two volumes bound in Maroon cloth, 
marble edges, and handsomely and | and copiously illustrated with Sketches, 
strongly bound in half-calf. Portraits, Diagrams, Maps, Charts, and 
This 1s no cheap reprint or shopworn | Flags of all nations. 


; es ‘. te. f | I regard itas the most valuable history of our 
book, but is all it is represented above | country yet published”— Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, 








and was | Prof. of Law, Boston University. 
Originall blish 9.00. ‘‘The style is clear, simple, and concise, yet grace- 
's 7 ; shed at $ -00 tul and forcible; the diction’ exccllent.’’— Philadel- 
3@™= The supply is extremely limited. phia Times. 

This offer must be embraced early or A few sets only remain; send orders at once. 
not at all. by books = be sent, carriage paid, on re- 
LITTE ceipt of price, $3.25, as above: 
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A Magazine to interest American Historical Students, Auto- 
raph Collectors and the Members of the various Patriotic-Hered- 


ary Societies. 
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ILLUSTRATED. ISSUED MONTHLY. 


Original Articles by prominent historians, Proceedings and 
lebrations of the Patriotic-Hereditary Societies. An ably edited 
utograph Department. Notes and Queries, etc., etc. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., 


I20 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 











DURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEAL 


FOR 1895. 


September, October, November and December numbers FREE TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS who send the subscription price, $1.00. 10 cents a number. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
MEASUREMENTS OF CHILDREN .. 2 .cccccccccccccepes cons By RENE BACHE 
PASTOR KNEIPP’S METHOD OF HARDENING THE CONSTITUTION. 
—First Paper. 
WOMAN AND NATURAL SELECTION IN MARRIAGE, 
By ALFRED RusSELL WALLACE 
THE BUILDING OF THE BRAIN. 
NOTES CONCERNING HEALTH, No. 35.......-+.-22+ scoees By THE EDITOR 


The Perfect Man, No. 82; Health Rules From India; Raw Eggs as Food; The Shower Bath; 
Hygienic Treatment of ''yphoid Fever. 


HYGIENE FOR WOMEN, No. 20......... (ht ee ccecceeee By JENNIE CHANDLER 
Nervous Agitation. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


PASTOR KNEIPP’S M&THOD OF HARDENING THE CONSTITUTION. 
—Second Paper. 

PIVSECAS. CULTURE B00 FRAMCH.... 5. ccs 4.00 ccanccssscees By J. C. 

NOTES CONCERNING HEALTH, No. 36..........4+ eeeeeeee By THE EDITOR 


The Perfect Man, No. 34, by Prof. Edwin Faxton; Beer and Athletics; Weather Observers and 
Health; Increased Consumption of Fruit and Nuts; To Secure Clean Hands; Oat Meal Cakes; 
Hygienic Treatment of Strained Eyes; Why Uur Teeth Decay; Insidious Influence of Drugs; 
Depressing Influence of Drugs; Benefits of Laziness. 


HYGIENE FOR WOMEN, No. 21.....--+--+seeeee seer ee By JENNIE CHANDLER 
ee Women Know How to Take Care of Their Health; Husbanding Energies; How to Soften 
ater. 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
Some Health Habits of Henry Barnard; The New Diptheria Cure. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
OUR COLDS AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM.... By Pror. E. F. Bacon 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT—HIS HABITS............ os tame By HIMSELF 

THE ETHICS OF CLOTHING......--......eeeeeees By Lizzie CHENEY WARD 

NOTES CONCERNING HEALTH, No. 37 .--- +--+ e-+- eee eeee By Tue EpitTor 
The Perfect Man, No. 35, bv L. N. Fowler; Sugar Incompatible with Nitrogenous Food; 14 Rules 

for Longevity, by Dr. C. K. Mills; Hygiene of the Heart, by the Editor; Hygiene of the Bed. 

HYGIENE FOR WOMEN, No. 22......+--seeeeeeeeecees By JENNIE CHANDLER 
Some Time and Health Wasting Sentiments; Anxiety. 
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A Co-Operative Town; Swiss School for Boys; New Cures for Consumption; Dr. Holmes. 





PREMIUM BOOKS FOR 1895. 
Each New Subscriber for 1895, who sends 10 cents extra for postage, will get 


” HORKL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THOMAS: CARLYLE 


By Dr. EWALD FLUGEL, of the University of Leipsic. 
Translated from the German by JESSICA GILBERT TYLER. 
With a new, full-length, striking Portrait of Thomas Carlyle, for the American edition. 
CONTENTS. 

Chap. 1. Carlyle’s Belief. 2. The Mechanical Age. 3. Carlyle’s Relation to Christianity. 4. Carlyle 
and the Various Phases of Christianity. 5. God. 6. Carlyle’s Position with Reterence to Science 
and Philosophy. 7. Carlyle’s Position with Reference to Poetry and Artin General. 8. Carlyle’s 
Attitude towards History. 9. Carlyle’s Ethics—The Gospel of Work. 

The Price of the Book is $1.00. 
CHARLES ELLIOT NORTON says:—“Dr. Flugel’s book on Carlyle deserves to be made known 
to English readers, for it is the most thorough, trustworthy, and intelligent study that has been 

of Carlyle’s Moral ard Religious Development.” 


Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 46 E. 21st Street, New York. 








25 CENTS 


The Forum 


Undoubtedly stands first among all the 
periodicals of serious thought 
published in America 
or Europe. 








BISHOP J. H. VINCENT, in an address 
delivered at Chautauqua, in August, 1894, 
sald: “Every intelligent person should 
read THE FORUM. The articles are the 
finest that appear anywhere in the world. 
At its present price it is within the reach 
of every one. Any of its leading articles 
is alone worth the subscription price.”’ 
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$3.00 PER YEAR. - - 25c. A COPY. 


ee 


During the coming year there will be published 
several series of articles on Scientific, Financial, Socio- 
logical, Educational, and Literary subjects which will far 
eclipse in importance any ever before published in the 
English language. 


ne —_— 


THE ForuM PUBLISHING Co.. 


Union Square, New York. 








= = = AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. = = = 


Teachers and Students of Literature will be especially interested in the 
leading feature of the Double Autumn Number of 


-_- POET- LORE, 


‘‘How May Literature Best Be Taught ? ”’ 

consisting of concise expressions of opinion on aims and methods of literary study, by 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University; Prof. Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska, and Profs. O. L. Triggs and 
/. I. Carpenter, of the Chicago University. 

Other special attractions of this issue are a sea story, entitled 

‘‘A Present Day Saga,”’’ translated by Yohannes H. Wisby from the Danish of 
the famous modern writer of sea and shore stories, Holger Drachmann ; 

‘*Pelleas and Melisande,’’ a complete prose play from the French of Maurice 
Maeterlinck ; his latest and finest work. 

‘* Gentle George Farquhar,’’ by Louise Imogen Guiney ; 

‘The Electric Light Station.” A poetic picture of a modern street scene, by 
Nathan Haskell Dole ; the third and concluding part of 

‘¢ Shakespeare’s Opening Scenes as Striking the Keynote of Dramatic 
Action and Motive,” by Charles W. /iodell, &c., &c. 


THIS DOUBLE NUMBER, 50 CENTS. 





The current October issue of Poet-dore resumes with 
‘*How to Study Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,’ ” 

the School of Literature, which has been so excellent an educational feature of the pres- 
ent volume. (Preceding poems studied have been Lowe/i’s “Vision of Sir Launfal;’’ 
WWhittier’s “Snow Bound;” Longfellow’s ‘Spanish Student ;”? Burn’s ‘‘Mary in Heav- 
en ;” Emerson’s “Each and All.”) Prof. Hiram Corson continues in this and the suc- 
ceeding November and December numbers his valuable papers on 

‘¢ The Aims of Literary Study and the Value of Vocal Interpretation.” 

‘*Walt Whitman and Murger,’’ by Horace L. Traubel, gives an account of 
Whitman’s English version of Murger’s celebrated ballad together with notes of Whit- 
man’s talk about it taken down from his own lips. 

‘‘Character, Plot and Passion in Much Ado About Nothing,” by C. 4. 
Wurtzburg appears in the October number. The fiction represented in the same issue is 

‘*Love and Bread,” a short story by Auguste Strindberg. 


THIS SINGLE NUMBER, 25 CENTS. 


The original of Rossetti’s “‘Jenny’’; some unpublished letters of William 
Morris, on “Socialism”; Mr. /. G. Fleay’s ‘Notes on Shelley”; Gzutzkow’s Master- 
piece, ‘* Uriel Acosta,’’ translated by Richard Hovey and Francois Stewart Fones ; 
Drachmann’s Sailor Story, ‘‘A Whit-Monday Festival in Denmark,” translated by 
Fohannes //. Wisby; together with other unusual fiction will be prominent among the 
attractions of the new year. 

Many other valuable papers on literary subjects are in hand, or being arranged for 
the year 1895, full announcement of which will be made later. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Poet-lore, beginning with the Double Autumn Number, together 
with the Numbers for October, November and December, 94, and Subscription for ’95, 
provided order is sent in before January Ist, 1895, #:3.00. 











NEW ENGLAND NEWS CO. and its correspondents, all Booksellers, or 
POET-LORE CO., 196 Summer St., Boston. 














The only Publication of its Kind on this Continent. 


THE PULPIT. 





A Monthly Magazine of Sermons. 





Prints an average of eight to ten new, original, complete sermons 
each month by master minds of all denominations. Its list of con- 
tributors includes representative men of all the churches, the only test 
being that they shall prove themselves genuinely Christian. It is now 
in its zinth volume and no longer an experiment. Recent issues con- 
tain sermons by— 


REV. F. A. NOBLE, D. D. REV. S. S. MITCHELL, D. D. 
REV. B. D. THOMAS, D. D. REV. M. C. LOCKWOOD, D. D. 
REV. KERR B. TUPPER, D. D. REV. G. C. LORIMER, D. D. 
REV. C. H. PARKHURST, D. D. REV. LYMAN ABBOTT D. D. 
REV. PROF. WM. CLARK, REV. J. W. JOHNSTON, D. D. 
REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D. REV. B. B. TYLER, D. D. 
REV. S. C. BARTLETT, D. D. REV. F. W. GUNSAULUS, D. D. 


and others of equal prominence. Such literature is just the thing for 
Sunday reading. There’s no easier way to keep pace with the trend of 
thought on both sides of the Atlantic than by subscribing to Tur Putpir. 

The subscription price was formerly $2.00. In order to bring it 
within easy reach of modest incomes it has recently been reduced to 


$1.00 a Year; 10 cents a Copy, 


making it the cheapest publication of its kind in the world. Read what 
others have to say regarding its usefulness : 


‘‘THE PUuLPIT is a most excellent magazine. It is really worth ten times 
more than it costs to any Christian. You are surely to be commended by all 


lovers of Christian thought for furnishing such a valuable magazine at such a 


ridiculously low price.”—-Charles D. Daniel. 
“TI find THE PuLpit a very valuable magazine of sermons, on good paper, in 


very attractive type, and judging from the number now before me, and the state- | 


ment of the contents of all that have gone before it, you have been giving your 
readers many of the best sermons by the best preachers of the day, and that too at 
a most reasonable price.”—Rev. G. F. Krotel, D. D. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound 
volumes supplied. Remember this magazine contains nothing but ser- 


mons. No homiletics! This is the only exclusively sermonic publi- | 


cation in America. 


EDWIN ROSE, Publisher, 
41 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 























(MIPORTANT HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 





HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


With 300 Illustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN 


Jounson, and a Portrait of the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Bind- 


ing, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. 


Literacy and Social Essays. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIs. Post 8vo, 
Coth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Portraits in Plaster. From the Col- 
lection of LAURENCE HuTTon. With 
72 Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $6.00. 


(Jn a Box.) 


Twilight Land. Written and Illustrated 
by Howarp Py te, Author of * The 
Wonder Clock,” ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” 
etc. 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, 
$2.50. 

‘*Harper’s Young People’’ for 1894. 
Volume XV. With about 8oo Illustra- 
tions and 888 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.50. 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


A Story. 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


Theatricals — Second Series. —Two 
Comedies: ‘The Album,”—*‘The Rep- 
robate.” By HENRY JAMEs, Author of 
“Daisy Miller,’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.75. (In uniform style with ‘‘ Theat- 
ricals—First Series: Tenants—Disen- 
gaged. $1.75.) 

The White Company. By A. Conan 
DoyLe. New Library Edition. Illus- 
trated by GeorGE WILLIS BARDWELL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


By CuHarLes DupLey Warner, Author of “A Little Journey in the World,” 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. Riding to 
Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, 
Cricket, Club and University Athletics. 
Studies in English Sport, Past and Pre- 
sent. By CASPAR W. WHITNEY. Cop- 
iously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.50. 


Wayside Poems. By WaLtLace Brucz, 
Author of ‘‘Old Homestead Poems.” 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.00. 


TRILBY 


A Novel. 
trations by the Author. 


By GeorGE pu Maurier, Author of ‘Peter Ibbetson.” 


With 120 Illus- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, 


$3.50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4.50. 


The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 
Notes from both sides of the Russian 
Frontier. By PouLTNEy BIGELow, 
Illustrated by FREDER!IC REMINGTON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


Bible Stories for Young People. By 
the Right Rev. HENry C. Pottrer,D.D., 
the Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., 
the Rev. Joun HAtt D. D., and others. 
Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.00. 


Commemorative Addresses. George 
William Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis 
Kossuth, John James Audubon, and 
William Cullen Bryant. By PARKE 
Gopwin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Chapters from Some Unwritten Mem- 
moirs. By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
Author of ‘‘Records of Tennyson, Rus- 
kin, Browning,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2.00. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE LEVANT 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, 
and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient 


Troy. By ‘T'Homas W. Knox. 
mental, $3.00. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid 


to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will 


be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 











The Uses of Cod-=liver Oil 


are devoted in a large measure to all those ailments which are indicated 
by impoverished or diseased blood, with the consequent wasting of tissue 
and strength. The germs of disease, like the germs of Scrofula and 
Consumption, are overcome through the blood by the same properties 
in Cod-liver Oil that cure Anemia, which is impoverished blood. Cod- 
liver Oil is a food that makes the blood rich and free from disease. 


The Problem, 


however, is how to feed the blood with the properties of Cod-liver Oil 
without taxing the digestive organs, and without nausea. The solution 
of this problem is Scott?s Emulsion. No other form of Cod-liver 
Oil is so effective. The only way to insure a prompt assimilation of 
Cod-liver Oil is to take it in the form of an emulsion,—but there are 
emulsions and emulsions. Scott’s Emutsion has only one standard— 
the highest. It contains only the first grade of Norway oil, and an ex- 
perience of twenty years has made it a perfect emulsion. The oil is evenly 
and minutely divided, its taste is completely disguised, and it is not 


only easy on the stomach but it actually aids digestion and stimulates 
the appetite. Any physician will tell you why this is so. Told in a few 
words, the reason is that Scott’s Emulsion supplies principles of food 
the stomach ought to have in order to digest other foods properly. 


A Testimonial, 


N. Y. Practicat Arp Society, 
327 West 36th St. 
Messrs. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York, Oct. 16, 1894. 
Gentlemen :—I desire to express my sincere thanks to you for what Scott’s Emul- 
sion has done for many that have applied to this Society for aid. One year ago a 
woman who had been sick for nineteen months with Rheumatism and was almost 
helpless, came to us for aid. I gave hera bottle of Scott's Emulsion. She began to 
improve. She took in all five bottles and to-day is a perfectly well woman; weighs 
198 pounds, and has been cooking since last May (for she isa cook). Ihave a young 
lady in one of the large dry goods stores to-day, that could not work without Scott’s 
Emulsion. She was given up with consumption. These are only twoof many cases. 
You can refer to me at any time. I am using it all the time and would not be without 
it. Babies grow fat, fair and beautiful with its use, and mothers grow strong and 
healthy while nursing if they will use it. More than this is true of your invaluable 
remedy. I wish the whole world knew this as well as I do. 
Very respectfully yours, Mrs. L. A. Goopwin, Supt. 


Scott’s Emulsion cannot be duplicated by a druggist. Don’t 
take substitutes. Get the best—Scott’s Emulsion—and get the best 
results. Send for pamphlet. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, New York, City. All Druggists. 50 Cents and $1. 

















ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—U.S. Govmt. Food Report. 
Unequalled for purity, strength and 
whciesomeness. 
—New York State Analyst. 
The best baking powder made. 
—N. Y. City Com. of Health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SGIENGE. 


Founded by Professor Silliman In 1818, 


Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, Astronomy 
and Meteorology. 


Editors: JAMES D, DANA and EDWARD S. DANA, 


Associate Editors: GEORGE L. GOODALE, and 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, of Cambridge, H. A. NEw- 
TON, A. E. VERRILL and H. S. WILLIAMS, of 
Yale, and G. F. BARKER, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Two volumes of 480 pages each, published an- 
nually in MONTHLY NUMBERS, 

This Journal ended its first series of 50 volumes 
as a quarterly in 1845, and its second series of 
60 volumes as a two-monthly in 1870. The month 
ly series commenced in 1871. 

Subscription price $6. 50 cents a number. 
few sets on sale of the first and second series. 


A 


Ten-volume index numbers on hand for the sec- 
ond and third series. The index to volume xxxI 
to XL (3d series) was issued in January, 1891; 
price 75 cents. 

Address the PROPRIETORS, 


J.D, & E. S. DANA, New Haven, Conn. 
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No Alkalies 


. Other Chemicals 


i, are used in the 
preparation of 


Baker & G0.s 
Breakfas 
Cocoa, 


which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble. 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Woman’s Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests, 
to their work, wages, education, and 
especially to their right of sufferage. 
Edited at 3 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. Published 
weekly. Price 25 cents a year. 


“It is a gem.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small 
compass the news of the movement all over the 
world, together with many valuable articles and 
arguments. It contains poems and dialogues 
suitable for recitation at entertainments given b 
Political Equality Clubs, and will be found a val- 
uable help in keeping up the interest of the meet- 
ings.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

“Itis the best condensation of the argument 
for woman’s enfranchisement, the method by 
which that argument is enforced, and the news 
of the movement, that we have anywhere. Our 
women cannot do better than subscribe for it, 
and clip items from its bright paragraphs for the 
local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to the unconvinced 
and Deere See, for its temper is as excellent as 
its information is valuable.” — Frances EZ. Willard. 


FIVE DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one sending a list of fifty new subscrib- 
ers to the WOMAN’S COLUMN we offer a cash pre- 
mium of Five Dollars. It is very easy to get 
subscribers for this paper, owing toits low price. 
Mrs. Livermore lately obtained seventy-five ata 
single meeting of the Melrose W.C.T.U. This is 
a@ good chance for active young people to earn 





money. Sample copies free. af 
116 _Boyiston Street, Boston, 
| YS Fifth Avenue, New York. 








